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//  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  Jf  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  urUtiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— De  Foe. 


keynote  of  the  whole  business  when  he  regretted  that 
both  sides  should  expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of 
dealing  with  the  measure  from  electioneering  motives.’" 
As  for  Mr  Lowe,  he  supported  Government  in  a  speech 
eloquent  of  the  genuine  Tor^  ring.  The  amendment 
having  been  withdrawn  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
Committee  being  fixed  for  June  4. — Each  House  sat  for 
seven  hours. 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Carnarvon  explained  the  policy 
which  Government  had  determined  to  pursue  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  This  was,  briefly,  to  combine  Lagos  and  the 
Coast  Settlement  into  one  colony,  administered  by  a 
Governor  and  Council,  with  the  nominal  seat  of 
government  at  Accra  or  Elmina.  A  road  for  traders  is 
to  be  kept  open  to  the  interior,  and  defended  by  native 
police.  The  sale  of  arms  will  be  a  Government  monopoly, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  to  be  effected  by 
“  gp'adual  and  cautious  ”  measures.  The  proposal  was 
approved  by  Earls  Grey  and  Kimberley,  and  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  the  Commons 
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COMMENTS. 

On  Friday,  May  8,  the  Lords  had  several  short  dis¬ 
cussions  on  subjects  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
In  the  Commons,  after  some  show  of  opposition  had  been 
offered  to  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  for  Stroud,  Mr  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working-classes  in  London.  The  facts 
which  he  alleged,  though  not  in  themselves  new,  wore 
evidently  fresh  to  many  honourable  members,  and  his 
speech — seconded  by  the  speeches  of  Sir  S.  Waterlow, 
Mr  Forster,  Mr  Hubbard,  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  others — 
produced  a  very  wholesome  impression.  Mr  Cross  stated 
that  the  Government  was  earnestly  considezing  the 
question  with  a  view  to  framing  a  practical  measure, 
in  the  firm  intention  of  passing  it  into  law — a  promise 
which  of  course  satisfied  Mr  Kay-Sbuttleworth,  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  which  we  shall  look  with  much  eager¬ 
ness.  Mr  R.  Smyth  moved  that  the  law  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday  in  Scotland 
should  be  extended  to  Ireland.  After  a  lively  debate 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  201  to  110;  the  minority 
consisting  pretty  evenly  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
members,  though  the  majority  of  the  Irish  representa¬ 
tives  abstained  from  voting. — The  Lords  sat  for  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  the  Commons  for  seven 
hours. 


On  Monday  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  the 
second  reading  of  his  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill, 
and  Archbishop  Thomson,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
announced  several  amendments  upon  which  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  measure  had  agreed.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Bishop  Magee,  though  deprecating 
certain  provisions  of  the  Bill,  on  very  different  grounds, 
both  gave  it  their  support.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Earl  Nelson  counselled  delay.  Lord  Salisbury,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  offered  no  objection  to  it 
in  its  present  stage.  He  warned  the  House  “  to  take 
care  lest  a  great  party  should  be  alienated  from  the 
Chjjrch  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill.”  The  measure  was 
then  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  Committee ;  but 
the  debate  had  sufficed  to  show  that  the  activity  of  the 
bishops  and  the  irreconcilable  opinions  of  such  repre¬ 
sentative  men  as  Lords  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury  are 
likely  to  drive  in  the  wedge  which  is  splitting  up  the 
Established  Church. 

In  the  Commons  Mr  Melly  moved  as  an  amendment 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  new  Licensing  Bill,  ‘‘that 
no  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  will  be  satisfactory  which  affords  increased 
facilities  for  drinking,  and  which  deals  unequally  and 
unfairly  with  a  considerable  branch  of  the  liquor  trade.” 
In  the  debate  which  followed  many  references  were 
made  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  and  Opposition 
with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1872,  and  Sir  H.  Selwin 
Ibbetson  and  Mr  Cross  were  at  great  pains  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  inconsistency  between  their  present 
and  their  former  conduct.  Sir  H.  James  sounded  the 
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went  into  Committee  on  the  Juries  Bill,  and  the  clauses 
which  proposed  to  alter  the  number  of  jurors  empanelled 
in  the  trial  of  civil  cases  from  twelve  to  seven  were 
struck  out.  Other  modifications  were  introduced  into 
the  Bill,  and  its  further  progress  was  adjourned. — The 
House  sat  for  ten  hours.  The  aggregate  sittings  of  the 
Lords  during  the  week  have  amounted  to  twelve  hours 
and  thirty-five  minutes  ;  of  the  Commons  to  thirty- 
three  hours. 


How  the  fly  got  into  the  amber,  or  the  toad  into  the 
coal,  has  puzzled  many  ingenious  admirers  of  those  re¬ 
markable  phenomena.  A  similar  spectacle  at  the  present 
moment  rouses  within  us  a  similar  feeling  of  wonder. 
In  the  list  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  honourable 
members  who  on  Wednesday  last  refused,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  give  to  county  householders  the  franchise 
which  they  demand,  occurs  the  name  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Low^e.  The  mental  processes  by 
which  Mr  Lowe  so  frequently  lands  himself  in  para¬ 
doxical  situations  must  bo  of  the  most  interesting 
description,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  ho  will  give 
himself  sufiicient  leisure  from  politics  to  write  an 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Snd.  Wo  shall  then  have  some  chance 
of  a  clue  to  the  maze  of  his  political  principles  and  con¬ 
victions,  which  are  at  present  a  mystery  to  us.  We  can 
understand  a  man  kicking  his  friends  ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  pleasantly  vicious  in  it.  But  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  pleasure  derived  from  constantly  kissing 
one’s  enemies. 


One  of  our  hereditary  legislators,  the  owner  of  nine 
or  ten  thousand  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  lucked-out 
district,  has  been  making  trial  of  the  art  of  persuasion 
upon  the  Cheveley  labourers.  Feeling  “  anxious  to 
address  a  few  words  ”  from  Bute-bonse  to  Cheveley,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  contradict  a  report  that  he  had 
guaranteed  his  tenants  against  loss  in  the  present  cunflict, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  takes  occasion  to  urge  upon  his 
labouring  ** friends ”  that  it  is  “not  a  good  thing’’ to 
belong  to  the  Union.  “  The  relation  of  the  farmer  to 
the  labourer,’’  says  his  Grace,  “  must  rest  on  one  of  two 
principles— either  on  that  of  the  mercantile  or  the  con¬ 
fidential  (sic)  ...  I  will  only  add  my  conviction  that 
the  sooner  this  sad  misunderstanding  can  be  settled  by 
mutual  concession  and  agreement  the  better  for  both 
parties;  and  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.’’  It  is  really 
cheering  to  find  a  territorial  magnate,  who  has  so  many 
temptations  to  ignore  altogether  the  wretchedness  of  his 
fellow-men,  making  such  an  evidently  genuine  effort  to 
restore  peace  and  contentment.  But  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  good  intention  more  completely  stultified 
by  blindness  and  misconception  of  facts  than  in  this 
good  intention  of  the  Duke’s.  The  farmers  lock  out  the 
labourers  because  the  latter  unite  to  wrest  from  their 
employers  a  miserable  pittance  of  hire,  llis  Grace 
supports  the  farmers,  who  are  trying  to  starve  the  men 
into  unconditional  surrender,  and  yet  expects  that  the 
latter  will  give  weight  to  his  opinion  when  he  tells  them 
that  their  Union,  which  has  already  succeeded  in  raising 
their  wages,  is  “  not  a  good  thing.’’  It  may  bo  the 
Duke  of  Rutland’s  “conviction  that  the  sooner  this  sad 
misunderstanding  can  be  settled  the  better  he  shall  be 
pleased;’’  but  it  must  undoubtedly  bo  the  conviction  of 
the  labourers  that  a  man  who  wants  them  to  fall  back 
on  the  old  terms  of  “  confidential  ’*  serfdom  is  by  no 
means  so  safe  a  guide  as  Joseph  Arch. 

Jenkins  (of  journalistic  fame)  was  truly  superb  on 
Monday  last.  Writing  in  the  Times  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  absence  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  from 
a  recent  Drawing-Room,  which  he  said  had  “  been  very 
generally  remarked  upon,’’  but  of  which  we  confess  we 
were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  cognisant,  he  observed 
that  “  the  real  though  very  obvious  cause  has  not  been 
assigned.”  Considering  that  barely  two  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  Dnehess  arrived,  a  newly-married 
»bride,  on  English  soil,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  our  friend 
Jenkins  is  intolerably  impertinent.  If  his  good  lady 


follows  the  profession  of  Mrs  Gamp  one  may  understand 
his  nauseous  and  obtrusive  paragraph,  though  we  fail  to 
see  why  the  prominence  of  leader- type  is  assigned  to  the 
announcement  that  “  her  Rojal  Highness  has  hopes  of 
an  event  that  would  increase  her  own  happiness  and  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  would  be  most 
welcome  to  the  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  who  are 
ever  delighted  to  greet  every  addition  to  her  family.’* 
Even  if  this  assertion  be  true  we  should  recommend  her 
Majesty’s  subjects  not  to  be  prematurely  jubilant,  lest  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  “  good  grounds  ”  on  which  our 
contemporary  bases  his  announcement  refer  to  nothing 
more  authoritative  than  a  conversation  between  Jenkins 
and  the  gentleman  who  supplies  the  Duke’s  household 
with  greens. 


Liberalism  in  politics  being  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  very  illiberal  views  of  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
towards  an  unrepresented  but  numerous  class  of  the 
community,  it  is  cheering  to  see  that  certain  Liberal 
organs,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  “Woman’s 
Rights”  movement,  have  strongly  expressed  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  any  further  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour 
in  the  case  of  women  of  mature  age.  The  Daily  News 
observes  that  although  the  whole  history  of  our  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  of  our  habits,  was  for  centuries  inspired  by  the 
idea  that  women  were  to  be  the  property,  and  therefore 
the  care,  of  men,  “  it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  that 
this  idea  has  ceased  to  prevail  in  our  general  legislation, 
and  is  ceasing  to  influence  our  habits  now.  Our  special 
legislation,  therefore,”  concludes  this  journal,  “ought 
not  to  be  based  upon  an  idea  which  promises  before 
long  to  be  exploded  altogether.”  The  Manchester 
Guardian  is  no  less  clear  on  this  point,  expressing  a 
wish  to  be  informed  “  on  what  grounds  it  is  assumed 
that  W'omen,  as  women,  are  less  able  to  take  an  intelli¬ 
gent  care  of  their  own  interests  than  men.  Why,  in 
fact,  are  they  always  to  be  associated  with  children  as 
fit  subjects  of  protective  legislation,”  an  assumption 
“  obviously  founded,”  says  the  Manchester  paper,  “on 
a  fanciful  conception  of  some  screw  loose  in  the  mental 
machinery  of  the  whole  sex  ?  ”  Meantime  those  who 
would  bo  slow  to  move  in  the  interests  of  simple  justice 
to  a  class  precluded  from  asserting  its  own  claims,  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  perceive  in  time  that  the  discourage¬ 
ment  which  it  is  proposed  to  inflict  on  women,  able  and 
willing  to  work,  will  have  its  reflex  action  on  the  labour 
of  men,  who,  dependent  as  they  are  in  factories  on  the 
co-operation  of  women  and  children,  will  have  to  shorten 
their  hours  and  submit  to  diminished  wages. 


A  correspondent  desires  that  we  should  assist  her  in 
“  demanding  from  the  Home  Secretary  such  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  recent  incarcerations  of  Spiritualists,  as  such, 
as  shall  definitely  settle  the  question  whether  Priest¬ 
craft  and  Medical  Despotism  are  or  are  not  to  override 
the  land.”  The  names  are  then  supplied  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  are  said  to  have  been  held  in  durance 
vile  “  on  the  sole  ground  of  being  automatic  w’riters  or 
spiritual  seers.”  Here  is  a  grievance  indeed !  The 
idea  of  “  the  spirits  in  prison  ”  must  appeal  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  every  heart;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
if  the  aggrieved  writers  will  only  make  their  case  widely 
known,  the  whole  body  of  English  Spiritualists  will  rise 
en  masse,  besiege  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  give  our  worthy  representatives  a  very  inauvais 
quart  d'heure.  That  our  readers  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  Priestcraft  and  Medical  Despotism  have  to 
do  with  the  incarceration  of  circulating  mediums,  we 
may  mention  that  the  prisons  to  which  we  have  referred 
are  lunatic  asylums,  and  that  the  forced  seclusion  of  the 
automatic  writers  has  been  the  regular  sequel  of  such 
medical  certificates  as  the  law  requires.  Is  it  imperti¬ 
nent  to  suggest  that  a  commission  de  liinaiico  inquirendo 
would  not  be  a  bad  remedy  for  the  wrong  complained  oir 


The  Athenceum  mentions  that  an  effort  was  recently 
made  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Father  Prout  (F.  Mahony)  in  Shanuon 
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churchyard,  where  he  is  buried.  The  movement,  which 
originated  with  ]Mr  Dillon  Croker  and  Mr  Sandford, 
editor  of  the  Cork  Constitution,  was  unsuccessful,  not 
more  than  18?.  having  been  subscribed.  Surely  this  fact 
was  due  simply  to  the  failure  of  the  promoters  in  making 
the  idea  known.  There  must  be  hundreds  who  would  sub¬ 
scribe  a  trifle  in  order  to  erect  some  memorial  to  the  fine 
old  humorist,  of  whom  the  fragment  that  rises  most 
readily  to  our  lips  is  the  commencement  of  a  song  in 
which  he  sang  the  praises  of  the  church  under  \^hose 
shadow  he  was  laid  to  rest : — 

0  the  bells  of  Shandon, 

They  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  banks  of  the  river  Lee  ! 


An  Oxonian  who  has  had  “a  winter’s  turn  in  the 
bush  ”  writes  to  a  provincial  paper  to  endorse  Mr  Arch’s 
statement  that  there  are  in  Canada  “good  homes,  good 
pay^  good  living,  good  times.”  In  order  to  enjoy  these 
advantages  with  the  least  possible  delay  this  emigrant 
recommends  his  countrymen  to  begin  by  working  for  a 
farmer ;  for  a  man  entirely  strange  to  the  country,  the 
tools  and  the  work,  would  have  to  “  rough  it  very  bad 
indeed.”  The  wages  are,  he  adds,  “/ar  better  than  in 
England  all  the  year  round,  and  so  is  the  living — fat 
pork,  home-made  bread,  and  treacle  every  day  ;  ”  and  he 
concludes  bis  picture  of  comfort  for  labourers  in  Canada 
with  this  suggestive  sentence  :  “  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
a  great  many  English  people  think  Canada  a  wild  un¬ 
cultivated  place ;  but  I  must  tell  them  that  it  is  far 
better  than  England,  for  here  ive  have  strength  to  fight 
against  drinJc;** — a  strength* which  is  only  bred  of  the 
consciousness  of  present  freedom  and  of  hope  for  the 
future. 


NONCONFORMISTS  AND  THE  NEW 
LIBERAL  PARTY. 

Gradually  and  clearly,  like  the  growth  of  a  crystal  in 
a  chemical  solution,  the  new  Liberal  party  is  being 
developed  along  its  inevitable  lines  amidst  the  dissolved 
elements  of  Whiggery.  Household  suffrage  for  the 
counties,  redistribution  of  scats,  land  tenure  reform, 
abolition  of  the  Game-Laws,  Imperial  economy,  the 
equalisation  of  the  laws  affecting  capital  and  labour, 
universal  School  Boards,  and  the  re-arrangement  of  local 
taxation  on  a  more  equitable  basis, — such  are  some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  the  policy  of  the  next  strong 
Liberal  Government  is  already  a  foregone  conclusion. 
And  it  is  so,  because  the  reforms  here  suggested  are 
demanded  not  by  any  class  interests  or  sectional 
feeling,  but  by  a  growing  consciousness  of  national 
needs ;  a  consciousness  hitherto  for  the  most  part  dumb, 
but  growing  more  vocal  every  day.  If  we  hesitate  to 
add  religious  equality  to  our  list,  it  is  because  this  has 
been  hitherto  regarded  so  much  from  a  sectarian 
point  of  view,  that  people  outside  of  all  sects  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  it  no  concern  of  theirs. 
And  while  we  fully  admit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
overwhelming  political  power  of  the  religious  denomi¬ 
nations,  they  are  so  evenly  divided  in  opinion  on  this 
question  that,  apart  from  a  very  considerable  accession 
of  force  from  outsiders,  we  confess  ourselves  entirely 
hopeless  of  any  speedy  and  decisive  issue.  So  long  as 
the  conflict  lies  between  nonconforming  sects  on  the 
one  hand  and  conforming  sects  on  the  other,  we  may 
admire  the  pluck  with  which  the  former  wage  an  uneven 
battle,  but  the  prevalent  reaction  towards  mediaeval 
superstition  will  not  allow  even  their  most  sanguine 
sympathisers  to  think  them  capable  of  swallowing  up 
their  adversaries.  Meantime  the  balance  of  power  is 
at  least  potentially  held  by  the  so-called  “non- wor¬ 
shipping  ”  population,  whose  numbers  may  be  vaguely 
estimated,  partly  by  the  lamentations  of  religious 
societies,  and  partly  by  the  anxiety  of  political  Church¬ 
men  to  obtain  a  census  which  would,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  enrol  them  all  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  then,  that  if  this 
undenominational  section  of  the  public  could  be  won 


over  to  throw  its  w’eight  substantially  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  conflict  that  rages  round  our  remaining- 
Church  establishments,  the  issue  would  bo  practically- 
decided . 

It  might  naturally  be  suppdscd  that  each  side  would 
be  very  anxious  to  gain  for  itself  an  alliance  of  such 
critical  importance.  And  certainly  political  Church¬ 
men  have  done  their  utmost  to  secure  it.  Far-seeing- 
champions  of  Erastianism  have  based  their  arguments, 
not  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  religion,  but  rather 
on  the  expediency  of  curbing  its  excesses.  Not  spiritual 
devotion,  or  the  ecstasies  of  saintly  contemplation,  havo 
been  the  incentives  offered  for  the  support  of  their 
policy ;  but  rather  the  superiority  of  outward  form 
which  State  religion  assumes  by  reason  of  its  better  ap¬ 
pliances  for  culture,  and  above  all  the  “  mildness  and 
sweet  reasonableness  ”  alleged  to  be  the  special  preroga¬ 
tive  of  an  established  and  secure  position.  It  would  bo 
vain  to  deny  that  such  arguments  havo  had  con¬ 
siderable  weight.  And  the  result  i.s,  that  the  Church 
Establishment  counts  amongst  its  most  obstinate,  if 
not  its  most  zealous,  supporters  men  who  deny  almost 
every  doctrine  and  sneer  at  almost  every  formula 
in  the  Prayer-book.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional 
virtues  of  Nonconformists  havo  often  prevented  their 
adopting  the  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  ;  while  their  tra¬ 
ditional  views  have  to  a  large  extent  narrow'ed  their  policy 
to  aims  which,  notwithstanding  all  protests,  the  world 
persists  in  regarding  as  substantially  sectarian.  A  lloging 
that  “  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants,”  they  have  insisted  w-ith  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  accuracy  that  they  find  no  trace  of  a  Church  Esta¬ 
blishment  in  the  Scriptures.  They  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  call  the  present  connection  of  Church  and  Stato 
“adulterous.”  They  have  held  up  to  ridicule  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  canons,  ritual,  and  Articles.  They  havo 
denounced  as  monstrous  and  wicked  the  co-existence  of 
three  distinct  sects  using  the  same  formularies,  and 
sharing  the  same  endowments.  They  havo  maintained 
that  the  golden  ago  of  the  Church  w-as  the  first  three 
centuries,  when  it  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  conflicting 
sects.  They  have  urged  that  Christ’s  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ;  and,  by  a  process  of  thought  somewhat  diflS- 
cnlt  to  follow,  they  have  held,  that  while  State  endow'- 
ments  belong  to  this  present  world,  voluntary  subscriptiork 
lists  and  legacies  belong  to  the  next.  It  is  not  our  busi¬ 
ness  here  to  w-eigh  the  force  of  such  arguments.  If  wo 
grant  certain  premisses,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they 
have  very  considerable  strength.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  undenominational  public  do  not  care- 
much  about  the  premi.sses,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  care  even  less  for  the  conclusions.  If  then  the  de¬ 
nominational  opponents  of  State-churchism  had  nothing 
else  to  urge,  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  in  the  judgment  of 
mere  politicians  the  advantage  would  lie  with  the  other 
side. 

But  of  late  years,  mainly  we  believe  through  the  ever- 
expanding  views  and  always  growing  statesmanship  of 
Mr  Edward  Miall,  whose  absence  from  Parliament  wo 
very  deeply  regret.  Nonconformists  have  shown  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  base  their  policy  more  emphatically  on 
the  broad  ground  of  religious  equality,  and  on  tho 
national  interests  involved  in  its  assertion.  And  never 
perhaps  was  this  tendency  so  generously  exhibited,  or  so 
openly  avowed,  as  in  the  tenth  triennial  conference  of 
the  “Liberation  Society,”  held  last  week  in  London. 
The  presence  of  such  men  as  Mr  John  Morley,  Mr 
Frederic  Harrison,  and  Mr  J.  C.  Cox  would  have  been 
singularly  out  of  place  in  an  assembly  gathered  only  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  disestablished  to  established 
sects.  And  the  hearty  welcome  given  them  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the  secretary’s  report, 
which  expressed  a  desire  “  so  to  carry  on  thw  great 
enterprise  as  to  deprive  it  of  everything  which  is  of  a 
narrow  and  sectarian  character,  and  to  prove  that  those 
engaged  in  it  are  animated  by  broad  sympathies,  and 
are  aiming  at  a  strictly  national  object.”  We  are  bonpd 
to  acknowledge  that,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
editorship,  this  is  the  position  generally  assumed  -by  the 
Nonconformist  newspaper.  And  we  notice  with  plei«u-e 
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thafc  our  contemporary  attaches  as  much  importance  as 
we  do  to  the  more  purely  political  tone  of  the  conference. 
We  can  well  understand  that  members  of  nonconformist 
churches  find  their  strongest  motives  in  their  religious 
convictions.  And  whatever  our  own  opinions  may  be 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Unknown,  we  hold  in  high  respect 
all  religious  fervour  which  makes  a  man  a  better  citizen. 
But  in  appealing  to  the  world  outside  we  trust  they 
will  henceforward  be  content  with  such  principles  of 
political  justice  as  commend  themselves  to  the  common 
sense  of  all. 

If  we  venture  upon  a  word  or  two  more  of  friendly  cri¬ 
ticism  we  are  prompted  to  it  only  by  our  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  political  power  which  religious  non¬ 
conformity  wields,  but  which  it  too  often  w'astes.  Time 
was  when  Dissenters  declined  political  emancipation  for 
themselves  rather  than  allow  it  at  the  same  time  to  be 
extended  to  Roman  Catholics.  And  the  same  spirit 
seems  to  hav’o  possessed  too  many  of  them  in  our  own 
day  in  their  policy  on  national  education.  They  would 
not  allow  the  Church  catechism  in  Board  schools,  because 
they  did  not  believe  in  its  doctrines.  Yet  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  which  they  have 
adopted  and  enforced  everywhere  except  in  Birmingham, 
involves  the  teaching  of 


their  passions  are  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  a  prize  which 
is  the  whole  future  of  a  great  nation.  Before  the  one 
rises  up  the  vision  of  a  dethroned  and  pillaged  Church 
an  aristocracy  driven  from  power,  a  king  kept  in  exile* 
Democracy  rampant,  Communism  gaining  fitful  victories* 
and  the  circle  of  Republican  violence  completed  by  a 
Reign  of  Terror.  Before  the  other  starts  up  the  de¬ 
grading  spectacle  of  another  Restoration  ;  of  patrician 
lacqueys  paying  court  to  a  king  ;  of  priests  crushing  free 
speech  and  manly  independence  under  the  craft  and  the 
lies  which  superstition  has  piled  up  during  a  thousand 
years ;  an  outbreak  of  the  White  Terror ;  perhaps  a  war 
with  Italy  to  restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ; 
and,  in  any  case,  a  steady,  relentless,  and  fanatical  effort 
to  efface  the  Democratic  work  of  the  great  Revolution. 
When  two  factions  are  thus  severed  by  a  fathomless 
abyss  of  mutual  hate,  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  each 
other  the  courtesies  of  combat,  and  they  disdain  the 
chivalries  of  fair-play.  A  sublime  Select  Vestry  like 
the  House  of  Commons  may  easily  guide  itself  by  rules 
of  debate  as  precise  and  polite  as  those  that  regulate 
the  social  life  of  a  drawing-room  ;  for  it  would  be  a 
reproach  to  human  nature  if  the  Sophoclean  calm  of 
discussion  were  to  be  ruffled  by  such  gusts  of 
change  as  the  half-hour  of  additional  drinking  which 
Mr  Cross  is  presenting  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers 


a  whole  body  of  doctrine  which 
an  increasing  multitude  of  the  public,  including  all 
Unitarians  and  Rationalists,  wholly  reject.  The  Bible  is 
read,  not  only  as  a  venerable  record  of  precious  human 
experiences, — a  practice  to  which  none  could  reasonably 
object, — but  as  an  infallible  revelation  from  heaven,  of 
which  every  word  is  more  or  less  binding  upon  our 
belief.  The  six  days  of  creation,  the  institution  and 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  drowning  of 
the  world  by  Divine  vengeance,  and  all  the  whole  para¬ 
phernalia  of  traditional  supernaturalism  are  set  before 
the  children  as  undoubted  facts  which  it  would  be  wicked 
to  disbelieve.  And  thousands  of  the  very  men  who 
would  denounce  the  introduction  of  the  Church  catechism 
into  national  schools  as  au  infraction  of  religious  equality 
simply  because  they  do  not  believe  it,  have  passionately 
forced  this  body  of  dogma  into  the  same  schools,  simply 
because  it  happens  to  be  their  own  faith.  The  chatter 
about  “  unsectanan  ”  teaching  is,  as  they  ought  to 
know,  mere  cant.  It  simply  comes  to  this,  that  dogmas 
upon  which  a  majority  happen  to  agree  are  to  be  regarded 
as  undenominational.  The  Dissenters,  however,  when 
the  Church  catechism  was  in  question,  would  not  hear 
of  that  matter  being  decided  by  any  local  balance  of 
parties.  They  protested  that  religious  equality  know 
nothing  of  majority  or  minority.  Their  consciences 
would  be  wounded  if  they  were  forced  to  subsidise  what 
they  regarded  as  superstition,  and  that  was  enough  for 
them.  But  now  that  their  views  are  protected  they  have 
no  thought  of  religious  equality  for  the  minority  which 
happens  to  believe  less  than  themselves.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
amongst  them.  But  the  inconsistency  of  the  majority 
of  Dissenters  has  been  made  too  clear,  not  only  by  the 
vacillation  of  the  Liberation  Society  itself  when  this 
subject  has  been  raised  in  its  councils,  but  also  by  the 
actual  results  of  School  Board  elections  throughout  the 
land.  And  we  venture  to  affirm  that  nothing  ever 
occurred  in  their  generally  illustrious  history  so  inju¬ 
rious  to  their  self-respect  or  so  damaging  to  their 
political  influence.  If,  then.  Nonconformists  w'ould 
insist  on  making  their  ecclesiastical  policy  an  essential 
feature  in  the  new  Liberal  programme  they  must  learn 
once  for  all  that  the  men  with  whom  they  seek  to  ally 
themselves  will  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  principle 
for  the  sake  of  a  timid  expediency.  If  theology  is  to  be 
disestablished  and  disendowed,  one  rule  must  apply  to 
the  church  and  to  the  school. 


DE  BROGLIE  VERSUS  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  present  session  of  the  French  Assembly  promises 
to  be  of  critical  importance.  It  may  decide  whether 
France  shall  peacefully  build  up  a  secure  Republic,  or 
shall  be  driven  by  Royalist  intrigues  to  another  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  two  parties  have  stripped  for  the  fray,  and 
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which  is  still  faithful  to  the  priests  and  the  nobles,  the  constitnencies  shall  have  been  subjected  to  Do 
which  is  still  possessed  by  some  of  the  passionate  devo-  Broglie’s  purge ;  but  the  author  of  that  political  bolus 
tion  to  the  sanctities  of  kingship  that  wrote  an  undying  has  another  and  a  more  drastic  remedy  in  reserve, 
pige  of  history  in  La  Vendee,  and  which  would  still  He  will  create  a  second  Chamber,  to  be  called  the 
obey  the  call  of  so  grand  a  patrician  as  Victor  Hugo’s  Grand  Conseil,  and  to  be  composed  of  300  members. 

Lantenac.  In  no  other  part  of  the  country  would  a  A  hundred  of  the  senators  will  be  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
Royalist  candidate  dare  to  put  the  name  of  King  ment,  that  is,  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  they  will,  of 
into  his  election  addresses,  nor  in  any  other  would  course,  be  the  most  trusty  Royalists  that  he  can  find, 
he  have  the  slightest  chance  of  defeating  even  a  A  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  chosen  by  a  body  of  electors 
Radical  Republican.  Loire  Inferieure,  the  Yorkshire  picked  from  among  functionaries  of  the  State,  from  lists 
of  France,  has  become  as  Republican  as  the  more  of  persons  who  have  been  magistrates,  from  gentlemen 
sunny  and  more  impassioned  provinces  of  the  South,  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
France,  in  one  word,  is  Republican.  But  the  Due  from  the  richest  tex-payers.  Most  of  those  electors 
de  Broglie  and  his  friends  would  not  believe  the  would  be  mere  creatures  of  M.  de  Broglie,  dependent  on 
bitter  truth,  and  they  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  his  bounty  and  afraid  of  his  frown.  They  would  not 
futile  efforts  to  explain  away  a  fact  which  is  as  clear  as  dare  to  elect  members  hostile  to  himself  and  his  party, 
noon-day.  First,  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  Prefects.  There  remain  fifty  members  who  will  hold  seats  in  the 
Since  many  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  M.  Gambetta,  Grand  Conseil  by  virtue  of  their  office.  Among 
they  were  accused  of  having  lent  the  mighty  aid  of  the  them  will  be  marshals,  admirals,  cardinals,  presi- 
official  power  to  his  candidates.  But  the  Republicans  dents  of  the  Court  of  Accounts  and  the  Court  of 
gained  victories  as  steadily  as  ever  after  the  Republican  Appeal,  and  other  high  functionaries  of  State.  AH 
Prefects  were  all  swept  away.  Then  the  blame  was  laid  these  dignitaries  will  be  cither  Royalist  or  Bonapartist. 
on  the  Mayors.  They  also  were  Republicans  because  Thus  the  Grand  Conseil  of  an  essentially  Repub- 
they  were  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Councils  which  licau  country  will  be  hostile  to  the  Republic.  And 
were  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Accordingly,  the  M.  de  Broglie  intends  to  make  it  the  supreme  power  of 
power  of  choosing  the  Mayors  was  transferred  to  the  the  State.  Although  it  will  not  directly  represent  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  and  he  has  taken  good  care  to  weed  out  nation,  or  indeed  faithfully  represent  anything  but  the 
all  the  foes  of  a  Restoration,  but  still  the  Republican  fate  of  Democracy,  it  will  be  able  to  introduce  Money 
candidates  are  as  sure  of  success  as  ever.  Thus,  by  Bills,  and  thus  will  rise  at  a  bound  above  our  own  House 
a  process  of  scientific  exhaustion,  he  has  reached  of  Lords.  It  alone  will  be  able  to  try  the  President  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  blame  really  rests  on  the  the  Republic  or  the  ministers  for  high  treason ;  and  of 
French  people.  Their  hearts  and  their  brains  have  been  course  an  essentially  Royalist  Senate  could  never  see 
stolen  away  by  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Gambetta.  They  are  so  high  treason  in  any  efforts  of  the  President  or  the 
infatuated  that  they  hate  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  ministers  to  bring  back  the  Monarchy.  Further,  if 
sneer  at  the  Comte  de  Paris.  They  are  sick ;  and  they  the  President  should  die  or  should  resign  his  office, 
must  be  cured  by  the  most  drastic  remedies  in  the  the  Grand  Conseil  would  put  its  own  President  in 
Orleanist  medicine  chest.  They  are  mad ;  and  they  must  his  place  for  a  time ;  and  he  would  be  the  Due 
be  put  into  the  strait- waistcoat  of  a  limited  suffrage.  d’Aumale.  He  would  be  bound  to  summon  the  National 
They  are  rebellions ;  and  they  must  be  beaten  with  the  Assembly  at  once,  in  order  that  the  two  Houses  might 
rod  of  an  Upper  House.  They  scoff  at  the  sanctities  elect  a  new  chief  of  the  Executive  Power  in  concert,  and 
of  kingly  rule  ;  and  they  must  be  forced  to  submit  them-  the  Due  d’Aumale,  or  some  other  equally  serviceable 
selves  to  the  beatific  correction  of  an  immense  Civil  dignitary,  would  again  be  chosen,  because  a  United 
List,  of  an  etiquette  as  rich  in  sub-divisionj^  as  the  Code  Grand  Conseil  could  always  impose  its  will  on  a  disunited 
Napoleon,  and  of  a  disdain  for  the  plebeian  throng  lower  Chamber.  But  the  two  bodies  would  not  bo 
which  shall  borrow  its  precedents  from  the  France  bound  to  give  the  President  such  powers  as  those  that 
that  was  Royal,  Catholic,  profligate,  bankrupt,  belong  to  Marshal  MacMahon  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
and  great.  Such  is  the  work  which  lies  before  would  be  free  to  let  him  become  “the  Lieutenant- 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  which  he  has  marked  Governor  of  the  King.”  And  then  comes  the  most 
out  for  the  present  session.  It  might  seem  appalling  formidable  of  the  powers  to  be  committed  to  the  Upper 
to  a  Strafford  or  a  Bismarck ;  but  it  appears  prac-  House.  In  concert  with  the  President  it  might  dissolve 
ticablo  to  a  theorist  who  fancies  that  he  can  change  the  National  Assembly.  In  concert  with  the  man  of  its 
the  time  of  day  by  putting  back  the  clock,  that  ho  can  own  choice,  and  therefore  with  itself,  it  could  scatter  a 
render  France  obedient  to  the  Church  by  sprinkling  her  troublesome  Assembly  to  the  winds,  and  rule  alone, 
with  official  holy  water,  and  that  he  can  make  her  happy  There  would  bo  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  inviting  the 
ever  afterwards  by  means  of  a  British  Constitution  with  Comte  de  Chambord,  or  the  Comte  de  Paris,  to  take  the 
the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  of  meeting,  the  right  throne ;  nothing  but  the  dread  which  has  restrained  the 
of  dismissing  or  impeaching  despotic  ministers,  the  right  Due  de  Broglie  and  all  but  the  fanatics  of  the  Right;  *  j 

of  habeas  corpus  all  left  out,  and  w  ith  the  autocratic  w’ill  nothing  but  the  dread  of  Revolution.  ^ 

of  a  priest-ridden  and  muddle-headed  grandson  and  The  chief  defect  of  the  scheme  lies  in  its  transparent  j 

reproduction  of  Charles  X.  put  in.  cunning.  It  denotes  too  manifest  an  attempt  to  govern 

The  Due  de  Broglie  has  already  begun  to  keep  out  an  essentially  Republican  nation  by  an  essentially 
the  sea  by  erecting  a  wall  of  children’s  mud-pies.  He  Royalist  Chamber  of  Notables.  M.  Gambetta  sees  j 

is  about  to  launch  an  electoral  Bill  which,  it  is  said,  will  through  it  as  easily  as  the  Due  de  Broglie  himself,  and  .4 

disfranchise  three  millions  of  voters,  and  thus  again  it  will  never  be  sanctioned  without  a  struggle  which 
erect  the  pays  legal  of  Louis  Philippe;  that  beautifully  will  try  the  stability  of  the  Government.  But  it  is  quite 
scientific  institution  which  forced  M.  Guizot  and  M.  possible  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  suc- 
Thiers  to  balance  the  pyramid  of  monarchical  power  on  ceed  for  the  moment  by  means  of  the^  army  at  his 
•  its  apex  for  eighteen  years,  and  their  master  to  vanish  back,  and  of  the  dwindling  majority  which  still  obeys 

at  last  in  a  cloud  of  revolutionary  fire  and  a  hackney  his  call.  Any  such  disaster  is  possible  in  a  country 

cab.  The  Due  do  Broglie  believes  that  he  will  find  which  is  chronically  in  a  state  of  suppressed  civil  war. 

Franco  Royalist  at  heart,  if  he  should  only  go  high  in  which  the  hostile  factions  laugh  at  compromises,  and 
enough;  but  the  heart  of  France  is  made  up  solely  of  in  which  each  strives  to  snatch  a  momentary  victory  even 
persons  who  are  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  have  at  the  risk  of  national  ruin.  But  such  a  victory  would 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  one  place,  or  who  not  serve  to  erect  a  Monarchy.  A  Republican  country 
possess  a  stake  in  the  country.  He  believes  that,  as  with  like  France— the  most  keen-witted  and  the  most 
"water  so  with  Republicanism,  the  deeper  he  may  dig,  sioned  in  the  world— was  never  yet  permanently  ruled  by 
the  more  will  he  find  of  it,  and  hence  he  means  only  to  a  Monarchical  clique ;  and  the  greater  the  immediate 

scratch  the  surface.  In  the  same  manner  he  will  triumph  of  such  a  clique  the  greater  the  ultimate  recoil. 

limit  the  municipal  franchise.  The  Republicans  boast  M.  de  Broglie  is  trying  to  reverse  the  laws  ot  political 
that  they  will  gain  a  majority  of  votes,  even  after  dynamics.  He  thinks  that  all  must  be  right  when  he 
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Kcats  himself  on  the  safety-valve  of  the  boiler  and  stops 
tbo  noise  of  the  steam  ;  bat  the  more  marked  the  silence 
the  more  intense  the  peril,  and  when  the  boiler  shall  go 
off,  he  will  go  off  loo.  J.  D. 


other  words,  no  act  of  bribery  can  be  punished  until  a 
thousand  pounds  are  forthcoming.  This  is  virtnallv 
equivalent  to  granting  immunity  to  the  great  majority 
of  offenders.  Surely  we  may  ask  why,  if  bribery  and 
treating  are  offences  so  serious  as  they  are  represented 
by  the  Legislature,  is  it  practically  requisite  to  have  all 
the  elaborate  formalities  and  cost  of  an  election  petition 
trial  before  they  are  punished  ? 

It  is  right,  no  doubt,  to  place  restrictions  on  frivolous 
attempts  to  unseat  members.  Intolerable  would  it  be  if 
anyone,  to  gratify  a  whim,  were  able  to  force  a  member 
to  defend  his  seat ;  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  right  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  prosecuting  A  and  B,  who 
are  not  members  of  Parliament  and  who  have  committed 
offences.  They  might  be  punished — and,  had  we  a 
proper  electoral  law,  ought  to  be  punished — in  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  or  inexpedient  to 
lodge  a  petition.  It  has  been  argued  by  Mr  Christie 
who  has  much  studied  this  subject,  that  the  existing 
judicial  machinery  is  too  cumbrous;  that  employing 
judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  to  conduct  these  inquiries 
a  a  razor  ;  ”  and  that  it  would 


ELECTORAL  CORRUPTION  MADE  EASY. 

The  Judges  have  all  hut  completed  the  task  of  trying 
the  Election  Petitions.  In  England  about  half-a-dozen 
members  have  been  unseated.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
complain  that  too  great  severity  has  in  some  instances 
been  shown,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that,  had  it  been 
known  by  election  agents  that  punishment  would  be 
meted  out  so  sternly,  many  more  petitions  would  have 
been  presented.  With  these  complaints,  as  a  rule,  there 
can  be  little  honest  sympathy;  but  we  agree  with  those 
complainants  who  say  that  it  is  one  thing  to  administer 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  faithfully,  and  another  thing 
to  stamp  ns  bribery  a  deed  of  simple  justice  or  praise¬ 
worthy  policy.  Colonel  Deakin  is  unseated  at  Laun¬ 
ceston  because  a  considerable  time  before  the  election 
be  granted  to  his  tenants  permission  to  shoot  hares  and 
rabbits  on  his  estate.  After  this  Draconic  decision  no 
candidate  can  safely  pay  his  debts  about  election  time. 
Honesty  may  undo  him.  Woe  to  the  good  Samaritan 
had  he  been  a  candidate  for  Launceston  !  His  illegiti¬ 
mate  oil  and  twopence  might  have  been  his  ruin. 

At  the  same  time,  we  own  that  too  great  severity  has 
seldom  been  the  mistake  committed  in  dealing  with 
electoral  offences.  If  Mr  Justice  Mcllor  has  been 
unsparing  towards  offenders,  his  brother  judges,  and 
particularly  Mr  Baron  Bramwell,  have  been  disposed 
to  kindly  scan  the  frailties  of  candidates;  and,  while 
Englishmen  I’egard  with  easy  good  nature  electoral 
“  humours,”  journalists  will  generally  have  to  note 
too  great  leniency.  Indeed  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  one  great  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
corruption  in  England  has  been  the  mildness  of  the 
punishments  imposed  by  law.  Up  to  18G8,  so  trivial 
and  rarely  inflicted,  ^vere  they  that  Mr  Mill  had  some 
reason  for  saying  that  “  there  has  never  yet  been  among 
political  men  any  real  and  serious  attempt  to  prevent 
bribery.”  Even  now  the  punishments  for  electoral 
offences  arc  mild,  and  some  of  them  are  singularly  ill- 
chosen.  They  betray  signs  of  the  interested  indulgence 
with  which  corruption  was  long  regarded  by  our  legis¬ 
lators.  Crimes  necessarily  peculiar  to  wealthy  men 
are  still  punished  chiefly  by  flnes,  and  crimes  implying 
mental  degradation  and  callousness  of  feeling  in  the 
perpetrators  are  punished  by  degrading  penalties,  under 
which  only  a  sensitive  man  with  a  high  sense  of  honour 
would* smart.  AVhat  cares  the  pot-house  haunter,  who 
sold  his  vote  for  “  five  pounds  and  a  porker,”  for  the 
loss  of  the  franchise  ?  A  person  who  has  parted  with 
hi.s  vote  for  a  half-gallon  of  beer,  or  a  good  dinner,  or 
“  a  free  drunk,”  suffers  no  punishment  and  incurs  no 
penalty  which  comes  home  to  him  bitterly :  his  vote  is 
merely  lost.  If  the  prevalence  of  bribery  in  a  borough  is 
established,  it  ma}*  be  disfranchised.  But  w  hat  matters  it 
to  a  rapacious  and  besotted  rabble  of  needy  shopkeepers, 
publicans,  and  loafers  that  their  town  is  disfranchised, 
and  that  future  generations  will  be  unrepresented  P 
They  have  pocketed  the  plunder  ;  that  is  their  chief  con¬ 
cern,  and  the  future  is  distant  and  not  in  their  thoughts. 
Vie  may  surely  maintain  that,  if  electoral  purity  be  so 
precious  as  it  is  represented,  it  is  worth  while  and 
seemly  to  guard  it  as  you  guard  other  precious  property, 
and  to  punish  sternly  those  who  injure  it.  It  is  at  least 
premature  to  avow  a  species  of  fatalism  and  declare 
the  extirpation  of  bribery  and  corruption  impossible 
until  the  briber  and  the  bribed  are  treated  as  severely 
as  poachers  or  minor  pickpockets.  Until  the  Election 
Petition  Act  of  18C8  was  passed,  the  laws  levelled  against 
electoral  malpractices  resembled  wooden  cannon  ;  and 
even  now  our  legislation  is  strangely  destitute  of  salutary 
terrors.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  punishments  light, 
but  there  are  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
infliction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  various 
offences  meet  with  any  punishment,  great  or  small, 
suitable  or  unsuitable,  unless  a  petition  is  lodged — in 


is  like  “  cutting  blocks  with 
be  best  to  make  properly  qualified  barristers  “  returning 
officers  and  judges  of  the  elections,  with  powers  of 
supervision  and  control  at  the  time  and  of  euramary 
judgment  at  the  poll  and  at  the  return.”  Even  sup¬ 
posing  there  were  an  appeal,  such  a  system  would  bo 
open  to  the  gravest  objections.  One  may  doubt  whether 
summary  decisions  by  barristers  acting  as  judges  and 
juries  on  the  many  difficult  and  delicate  questions  that 
arise  in  the  course  of  an  election  would  command  the 
confidence  of  excited  partisans.  We  may  be  sure  that 
this  new  army  of  judges  would  involve  expense  barely 
tolerable ;  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  object  of  this 
suggestion  would  be  attained  if  England,  like  other 
civilised  countries,  possessed  public  prosecutors.  It  would 
be  part  of  their  business  to  prosecute  all  offenders, 
whether  few  or  many.  If  there  were  prima  facie  grounds 
for  believing  that  elections  had  been  carried  or  influenced 
by  bribery  or  treating,  it  would  be  their  business  to 
institute  a  public  investigation,  even  though  no  petitioner 
came  forward  to  question  the  validity  of  the  election. 
Is  not  the  fact  that  the  law  is  not  now  set  in  motion 
until  a  petition  be  presented,  a  remnant  of  a  time  when 
electoral  offences  were  regarded  as  trivial  or  venial? 
We  do  not  wait  for  a  petition  before  punishing  persons 
guilty  of  other  misdemeanours  ;  and  why  should  electoral 
offences,  some  of  which  are  misdemeanours,  be  exceptions 
to  this  rule  ?  There  is  an  answer  which  readily  sug¬ 
gests  itself;  but  it  is  not  quite  creditable  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  defects  revealed  in  the 
working  of  the  present  machinery.  If  it  be  true,  as  the 
Attorney- General  alleges,  and  as  the  words  of  the 
governing  Act  appear  to  prove,  that  a  Commission 
issued  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  a 
judge’s  report,  cannot  legally  inquire  into  the  prevalence 
of  treating,  there  is  one  omission  which  we  suppose 
everybody  would  fill  up.  Stroud  should  not  again 
escape  political  destruction  by  a  technical  advantage. 
Our  catalogue  of  defects  does  not  pretend  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  It  is,  however,  enough  for  our  purpose,  which  is 
merely  to  point  out  to  those  who  w*onder  why  Englandj 
at  least  the  equal  of  other  countries  in  purity  an 
integrity,  should  be  infected 'more  than  they  with  tie 
malady  of  electoral  corruption,  that  our  Legislature  has 
failed  to  use  for  it  the  common  remedies  for  common 
offences. 

.  John  Macdonell. 
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high  art  to  the  incongraities  of  costaice  of  Messrs  and  the  Ministry  is  in  the  quandary  of  being  obliged 
Moore  and  Burgess’s  minstiels.  Our  witty  Premier  was,  either  to  alienate  those  staunchly  Protestant  supporters 
however,  perhaps  a  little  more  in  earnest  than  he  got  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  party,  or  to  drive  into 
credit  for  when  he  dilated  on  the  a}sthetics  of'Parlia-  rebellion  its  most  devoted  and  intelligent  allies,  and 
mentary  Government.  There  should  be,  he  said,  in  a  discourage  the  spread  of  that  priestly  dominion  whose 
Government  unity  of  design,  a  firm  and  flowing  outline  ascendancy  is  their  only  hope  in  the  future.  How  Mr 
in  their  measures,  harmony  in  administration,  and  a  Disraeli  will  manage  to  satisfy  both  sections  of  his  allies 
skilful  management  of  light  and  shade  in  details.  Very  we  do  not  know  ;  but  his  manipulation  of  light  and  shado 
few  persons  would  acknowledge  this  as  a  fair  descrip-  will  have  to  be  very  skilful  indeed  to  enable  him  to 
tion  of  what  they  desire  in  a  Government ;  but  it  is  the  run  with  the  Protestant  hare  and  hold  with  the  Catbolio 
half-realised  thought  of  a  great  number,  who  crave  for  a  hounds. 

symmetry  and  at  least  the  appearance  of  stability  in  While  these  difficulties  for  the  Ministry  were  unfolding 
society,  w’hose  spontaneous  growth  in  the  absence  of  a  themselves  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Corn- 
Government  of  moral  order  ”  is  distracting  to  their  mons  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  measure  intended 
nerves  and  jarring  to  their  susceptibilities.  It  would  be  by  the  Government  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful 
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difficult  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  tyranny  from  which  publicans,  and  whose  outline  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  bo 
mankind  has  suffered  is  to  be  traced  to  this  passion  for  described  as  “flowing,”  if  not  very  “firm.”  Most  of  the 


mankind  has  suffered  is  to  be  traced  to  this  passion  for 
social  Dutch  gardening. 

To  Mr  Disraeli,  whose  appreciation  of  the  social  forces 

l-»rr  1...  _ •  _  ^  11  1  il  . 


provisions  of  the  Bill  are  innocuous  enough ;  or,  at 
least,  are  no  worse  than  those  at  present  in  force. 


by  which  he  is  surrounded  is  remarkably  keen,  this  |  There  is  one,  however,  which  very  clearly  shows  tbo 
impatience  of  the  irregular  and  ever-shifting  manifests-  i  policy  of  the  Ministry.  Mr  Gladstone  and  stinginess 
tions  of  progress  in  an  untrammelled  community  is  a  are  gone ;  and  we  now  have  a  Government  which  is^  to 
force  to  be  reckoned  upon,  and  to  be  reckoned  upon  on  be  generous  to  everybody.  We  are  all  to  have  justice, 
the  side  of  Conservatism.  The  moi'e  liberal  a  Govern-  and  a  little  move.  But  here  is  the  puzzle.  Where  is 
ment  is  the  more  scope  will  bo  afforded  for  the  develop-  the  little  more  to  come  from  ?  A  statesman,  except  he 
ment  of  individuality  among  its  citizens,  and  therefore  give  out  of  his  own  pocket,  cannot  {^ve  to  some  without 
the  more  will  it  offend  the  tastes  of  those  whose  ideal  is  taking  from  others ;  and  more  than  justice  to  one  portion 
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a  society  of  which  the  individual  members  are  moulded  of  the  community  means,  therefore,  less  than  justice  to 
after  a  single  pattern  and  drilled  to  act  in  unison.  The  another  part.  Nevertheless  we  have  a  generous  Govern- 


more  de.spotic  a  Government  is  the  more  will  it  be  able  I  ment.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  just  made  the  land- 

to  satisfy  this  craving  for  “  unity  of  design  ”  and  “  a  !  holders  a  present  of  forty  millions  sterling  at  tho 
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firm  and  flowing  outline.”  To  political  Turveydrops  a  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer.  Mr  Cross  now  offers 
Tory  Government,  as  such,  must  needs  be  more  attrac-  the  publicans  an  accession  of  custom  at  the  expenso 
tive  than  a  Liberal  one.  of  the  beer-sellers.  Public-houses  are  to  be  allowed 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  how  far  even  tho  lo  keep  open  till  half-past  twelve,  w^ilo  beer-shops  must 
a35thetic  conditions  of  success  laid  down  by  its  chief  are  close  at  midnight.  All  those,  therefore,  who  do  not 
within  the  compass  of  the  present  Government.  To  wish  to  be  disturbed  over  their  beer  just  as  the  clock 
stand  still  and  look  pretty  is  a  role  to  which  the  Con-  I  strikes  twelve  will  prefer  to  deal  at  a  public-house,  and 
servativo  genius  is  thoroughly  adapted ;  but  can  j  the  gain  to  the  one  class  of  tradesmen,  and  the  con- 
Mr  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  fulfil  it?  They  have  got  I  sequent  loss  to  the  other  class,  will  doubtless  he  very 
into  power  by  the  voles  of  a  majority  which  was  uuani-  i  considerable.  Whether  this  highly-creditable  device  will 
mous  only  in  opposition  to  tho  late  Government.  The  bo  sanctioned  by  Parliament  or  not  seems  doubtful ;  but, 
electors  who  voted  Tory  at  the  lato  general  election  case,  the  Government  will  have  shown  to  their 

were  of  one  mind  only  in  respect  to  what  they  did  not  pow’erful  allies  their  disposition  to  be  generous  to  them, 
w’ant ;  and  therefore,  though  they  were  as  one  man  in  «nd  that  will  perhaps  be  as  good  as  giving  them  sorac- 
their  resolution  to  get  rid  of  Mr  Gladstone,  they  form  a  thing.  As  for  the  beershop-keepers,  they  may  bo 
very  unstable  backing  for  tho  present  Ministry.  To  ;  alienated;  but  they  are  not  generally  Tory,  and  even 
stand  still  is  ea.sy  enough  wdien  only  one  position  is  to  ,  when  they  are,  the  liquor  they  sell  containing  but  a 
be  occupied ;  but  to  appear  to  have  put  your  foot  down  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  their  Conservatism  may  bo 
in  a  variety  of  different  and  inconsistent  positions  is  a  supposed  to  be  of  a  like  wishy-washy  description, 
task  which,  however  consonant  it  may  be  with  our  On  Wednesday  a  difficulty  of  another  sort  met  Mr 
present  Premier’s  tastes  and  talents,  is  one  which  Disraeli.  Mr  Trevelyan  moved  the  second  reading  of 
requires  more  sprightliness  and  versatility  than  can  be  his  Household  Suffrage  in  Counties  Bill ;  and  tho 
fairly  looked  for  in  tho  very  heavy  gentlemen  with  Ministry,  although,  according  to  Mr  Salt,  “  pledged 
whom  he  is  associated.  Mr  Disraeli  has  had  the  oppor-  only  to  silence  and  consideration,”  were  compelled  to 
tanity  of  looking  into  those  pigeon-holes  in  Downing-  say  something.  What  the  Prime  Minister  did  say  wa» 
street  in  which  he  expected  to  find  a  policy,  and  he  has  probably  intended  less  as  a  reply  to  Mr  Trevelyan  and 
nov7  to  say,  not  what  that  policy  is  not,  but  what  it  is.  his  supporters  than  for  the  education  of  his  own  party. 

How  difficult  this  will  be  for  him  is  apparent  from  Not  a  single  word  can  be  found  throughout  his  spet  cb 
the  occurrences  of  the  present  week.  On  Monday  last  which  really  tells  against  the  enfranchisement  of  honse- 
the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  holders  outside  of  the  boroughs.  He  argued  that,  in  tho 
for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  propensity  of  the  most  event  of  such  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  a  redistribu- 
clerical  of  the  clergy  to  break  the  law  and  demean  tion  of  electoral  power  would  be  necessary  and  inevitable  ; 
themselves  very  irreverently  to  their  betters  was  read  a  but  no  one  denies  this.  He  argued  that  a  large  numUrr 
second  time  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  of  boroughs,  including  Carlisle  and  Stafford,  would  have 
Ministry  which  must,  as  a  condition  of  its  existence,  be  to  be  disfranchised.  But  ho  very  carefully  guarded  hira- 
all  things  to  all  men  was  quite  apparent.  Jnst  as  some  self  against  the  assertion  that  this  would  be  an  injustice 
persons  acquire,  in  their  own  estimation  and  that  of  to  anybody,  and  contented  himself  with  raising  vaguo 
others,  a  reputation  for  patriotism  on  tho  ground  of  fears  in  the  smaller  constituencies.  The  truth  is  that, 
their  hatred  of  foreigners,  the  Tory  party  has  come  to  while  the  qualification  for  the  county  franchise  is  higher 
be  looked  upon  as  the  Protestant  party,  in  consequence  than  that  for  boroughs,  the  disfranchisement  ot  u 
of  its  bigoted  resistance  in  the  past  to  the  removal  of  borough  means  the  deprivation  of  electoral  rights  ot 
I^man  Catholic  disabilities.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  rental  is  not  soffi- 
party,  whether  inside  or  outside  of  the  Church  of  ciently  high  to  entitle  them  to  vote  for  tho 
England,  is  naturally  Tory.  What  is  more,  it  is  the  only  shire.  But  if  the  borough  and  county  householders  wero 
section  of  the  Tory  party  which  clearly  understands  the  alike  allowed  to  vote,  the  merging  of  the  small  towns  in 
ultimate  issues  which  arc  to  be  fought  out  in  the  struggle  the  county  constituencies  would  not  have  this  disfjan- 
between  Liberalism  and  Toryism.  Now  the  object  of  cbising  effect ;  and  the  disfranchisement  of  Stafford  anil 
the  Primate’s  Bill  is  to  check  the  Catholicising  process  Carlisle  would  not  deprive  a  single^  elector  of  tboe<.» 
which  is  at  present  going  on  in  the  Anglican  Church,  boroughs  of  his  vote.  But  the  raising  of  this  bogy 
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UNIVERSITY  DEGREES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  vote  in  favour  of  admitting  women  to  the  degree 
examinations  at  the  University  of  London,  which  was 
given  by  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  Convoca¬ 
tion  last  Tuesday,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  lucky 
chance,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  graduates.  The  debate  was  an 
adjourned  one,  and  the  supporters  and  opposers  of  the 
movement  had  alike  had  several  months  to  prepare  for 
the  contest.  The  arguments  of  the  latter  were  fair 
examples  of  the  things  which  we  generally  hear  from 
those  who  disapprove  any  radical  change  in  the  position 
of  women.  It  is  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  to  hear  a 
woman  spoken  of  as  a  “  bachelor  of  arts.”  It  is  unlikely 
that  very  many  women  would  attain  the  distinction  of  a 
degree,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  change 
for  the  sake  of  a  few.  Women  are  physically  weaker 
than  men,  and  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  competition. 
But  in  spite  of  such  cogent  arguments,  backed  up  by  the 
authority  of  the  past  and  the  weight  of  prejudice,  Con¬ 
vocation,  by  a  majority  of  eighteen,  advised  the  Senate 

that  it  is  desirable  that  women  be  permitted  to  take 
degrees.”  The  difficult  problem  of  finding  a'  feminine 
equivalent  for  “bachelor  of  arts  "'may  be  left  to  the 
graduates  themselves.  Nor  is  there  much  inclination  to 
give  a  serious  answer  to  those  who  think  a  reform  useless 
which  will  only  benefit  directly  a  small  number  of  per¬ 
sons.  The  statement  which  really  deserves  attention  is  the 
alleged  incapacity  of  women  for  hard  study.  The  phy¬ 
siological  aspect  of  this  question  has  been  fully  treated 
in  the  Fortnightly  Reviev:.  But  even  for  those  who  will 
grant  Dr  Maudsley  his  most  extreme  views,  there  are 
considerations  which  will  render  his  deductions  utterly 
inconclusive.  In  discussing  a  subject  about  which  many 
people  feel  very  strongly,  it  is  particularly  desirable 
to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  actual  facts.  The 
following  facts  can  hardly  be  denied.  A  largo  number 
of  men  undergo  the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining 
the  London  University  degrees  every  year.  A  large 
number  of  women  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living 
by  writing,  teaching,  and  other  similar  employments. 
On  the  average,  women  at  the  present  time  are  less 
able  to  undergo  great  mental  strain  than  men.  Now 
what  are  the  immediate  deductions  from  these  facts  ? 
If  men  take  degrees,  they  must  find  them  useful  in  after 
life.  No  doubt  some  will  work  merely  for  the  sake  of 
intellectual  distinction.  But  unless  we  disbelieve  the 
principal  axiom  on  which  political  economy  is  founded, 
we  must  admit  that  in  general  the  degrees  would  not 
be  taken  unless  they  paid.  Surely  they  will  pay  also  to 
the  women  who  obtain  them  ;  and,  if  women  are  already 
handicapped  in  the  race,  surely  they  require  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  degrees  even  more  than  men.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  women  are  to  work  or  not  to  work.  Many 
women  must  work.  The  question  is,  are  w’omen  to  have 
the  assistance  of  a  University  degree  in  the  work  they  are 
obliged  to  do  ?  The  Convocation  of  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity  has  answered  with  a  decided  affirmative,  and  it  now 
remains  for  the  Senate  to  do  its  part  in  the  same  liberal 
spirit. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

About  a  week  after  the  publication  of  an  article  in  these 
columns  detailing  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  idea  in 
France,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  commenced  an  article  on  this 
subject,  and  under  the  above  title,  by  the  somewhat  question¬ 
able  assertion  that  “  co-operative  associations  for  productive 
purposes  have  seldom  succeeded  in  France.”  This  statement, 
so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  French  reformers,  is,  we  are 
glad  to  think,  an  exaggeration,  and  our  confidence  is  the  more 
assured  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seems  to  have  relied  for  its 
infoi  matiou  solely  on  a  work  by  M.  Eughne  Veron,  though 
no  direct  mention  is  made  either  of  its  title  or  its  publisher. 

There  is,  be  it  observed,  something  in  the  style  of  the 
article  suggesting  that  its  author  was  but  mildly  interested 
in  his  subject ;  and  he  had  clearly  not  attempted  to  extend 
his  inquiries  much  beyond  the  one  book  to  which  he  alludes. 
One  passage  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this.  Of  the  great 
impulse  given  to  the  co-operative  movement  by  the  spread  of 
liberal  idea.s  in  1848  we  find  little  more  than  the  following 
dry  sentence  : — “  In  that  brief  and  troubled  period  some  300 
associations  were  formed  in  Paris  alone,  of  which  no  more 
than  fifteen  survived  in  1865,  when  the  Empire  had  reached 
its  zenith.”  We  do  not  perceive  what  connection  there  can 
be  betw’een  the  zenith  of  uespotism  and  the  success  of  co-ope¬ 
ration.  These  few  words  on  the  contrary  awaken  the 
memory  of  historical  events  which  no  partisan  of  co-operation 
at  all  acquainted  wdth  '^its  history  could  pass  over  without 
protesting,  yet  once  more,  against  the  persecutions  of  the 
past.  If  indeed  fifteen  associations  did  survive,  this  surely 
suffices  to  prove  the  vitality  of  the  principle.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  either  that  no  more  than  fifteen  societies  existed 
at  the  time ;  for  several  new  associations  were  created 
after  1851  and  previous  to  1865.  A  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion  are  however  necessary ;  for  the  French  should  not  be 

Win  such  matters  by  the  results  achieved,  but  rather 
peculiar  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  agaiust. 
*^The  development  of  the  co  operative  principle  was  more 
rapid  in  France  than  in  any  other  country  as^  long  as  the 
Government  abstained  from  using  force  against  the  co- 
operators  ;  but  when,  on  the  morrow  of  the  coup  d'etat^  most 
of  the  societies  w’ere  dissolved  without  the  formality  of  au 
inquiry,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  movement  came  to  a 
sudden  stand-still.  At  this  time,  in  1852,  there  were  certainly 
only  fifteen  societies  which  survived  the  shock,  as  we  are 
informed  by  M.  Martin  Nadaud ;  but  the  movement  had 
revived  before  1865,  and  the  position  of  the  working  classes, 
as  indeed  of  the  Empire,  had  greatly  altered.  The  visit  or 
the  French  delegates  to  the  London  International  Exhibition 
of  1862  helped  to  inspire  the  most  prominent  men  among  tne 
French  proletariat  wdth  a  new  thirst  for  freedom  and  t  « 
desire  of  associating  in  trades-unions  and  fraternal  work¬ 
shops.  The  Government,  eager  to  increase  its  popularity, 
condescended  as  early  as  1863  to  modify  the  laws  agains 
coalitions  ;  and,  though  these  efforts  w’ere  treated  with  more 
or  less  scorn  by  the  workmen,  who  cared  not  to 
gratitude  for  the  partial  concession  of  what  was  theirs  oy 
right,  the  co-operative  societies  multiplied  in  proportion 
as  their  founders  acquired  more  freedom  of  action. 
before  this  date,  in  1859,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  o 
the  celebrated  Familistere  de  Guise,  and,  in  1862,  ®. 

than  300  persons  had  made  this  admirable  institution  tne 
home.  The  second  part  of  the  building  was  begun  in  1 
and  inhabited  in  1865.  On  the  15th  or  December,  I860, 
productive  society  of  iron-founders  known  as  Bro^e  an 
C'*.,  16  Rue  Ginoux,  was  founded  in  Paris.  In  186b 
premises  of  the  society  had  to  be  enlarged,  the  * 

received  higher  wages,  and  their  capital  brought  in  a 


wa.s  a  necessity  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  position.  He  knows  There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  many  will 
that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  householders  in  look  with  approbation  at  the  action  of  this  particula 
counties  must  come  soon,  and  has  perhaps  made  up  his  University.  There  are  no  vexed  questions  of  mixed 
mind  to  carry  it  himself ;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  classes  and  qualifications  of  residence  to  arise  in  this 
pretend  to  resist  it,  and  act  as  well  as  ho  can  the  old  case.  Those  who  believe  that  the  demand  of  women  for 
part  of  the  farmer’s  friend.  He  must  show  himself  some  authorised  recognition  is  too  strong  to  be  pushed 
generous  to  the  small  towns  and  the  squires,  though  he  aside  will  be  very  glad  to  see  it  satisfied  in  the  perfectly 
knows  as  well  as  any  man  in  England  that  their  cause  unexceptionable  manner  which  is  open  to  a  simple 
thus  conceived  is  unjust — that  the  political  power  they  at  degree-giving  body.  The  experiment  can  be  tried  with 
present  wield  involves  the  subjection  of  the  masses  of  safety,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The 
their  countrymen.  It  is  hard  to  look  on  and  see  this  examinations  are  too  severe  to  confer  the  degree  on 
policy  of  bribery  and  injustice  acted  out;  but  all  that  undeserving  candidates;  and  they  are  sufficiently 
can  be  done  at  present  is  to  point  the  moral,  and  it  will  varied  to  give  all  a  fair  chance  of  making  use  of  special 
be  well  if  a  few  years  of  Tory  Government  convince  the  tastes  and  capabilities.  On  the  whole  there  is  no 
British  nation  that  the  most  that  should  be  asked  of  any  University  more  suited  to  take  the  lead.  After  the  vote 
statesman  is  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  evenly  betw'een  of  last  Tuesday,  we  hope  we  may  add  that  there  is  no 
the  different  classes  of  the  community.  University  more  likely  to  do  so. 

J.  H.  Levy.  Eliza  Orme. 
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profit  of  ten  per  cent.  The  firm  of  Lehmann  and  C*., 
163  Rue  Monfifetard,  a  well-known  co-operative  society  of 
tanners,  was  started  January  Ist,  1865.  It  was  in  1863  that 
the  Soci^t^  du  Credit  au  Travail  was  fii'st  established,  and  in 
1867  the  number  of  members  had  increased  from  172  to 
1,600,  while  their  business  transactions  amounted  to  80,000/. 
per  month.  Indeed  it  is  useless  to  multiply  these  evidences 
of  renewed  life ;  let  it  suffice  to  add  that  the  movement 
was  powerful  enough  to  produce  its  own  newspaper,  and 
La  Co-operation  was  first  published  as  far  back  as  November, 
1864. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  spoken  of  co-operative 
stores,  but  only  of  co-operative  workshops,  as  it  is  to  the 
latter,  and  to  the  Credit  un  Travail,  or  co-operative  bank, 
that  the  Pall  Mall  devotes  its  two  columns  of  discouraging 
remarks.  Had  it  spoken  of  the  growth  of  distributive  co¬ 
operation,  we  trust  that  the  despondency  of  our  contem¬ 
porary  would  have  yielded  before  the  long  array  of  encou¬ 
raging  facts  which  must  have  come  under  its  notice.  We  have 
a  list  before  us  of  no  less  than  twenty -two  such  societies 
founded  in  Lyons  alone,  and  this  before  1866 !  The  Pall 
Mall,  however,  even  without  touching  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  is  obliged  to  admit  the  extraordinary  successes  which 
have  attended  the  efforts  of  some  societies,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  regret  that  while  accomplishing  this  agreeable  task 
it  should  have  marred  the  effect  by  describing  the  move¬ 
ment  on  the  whole  as  a  failure,  and  by  stating  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  is  not  encouraging.  Even  if  its  actual 
allegations  were  correct,  we  repeat  that  the  Pall  Mall  was 
bound  to  take  into  account  the  exceptional  obstacles  which 
the  Government  placed  in  the  way  of  French  co-operators. 
To  pass  over  this  point  is  as  great  an  omission  as  if  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  ethnology  of  the  English  people  we  were  entirely  to 
omit  any  mention  of  the  Saxon  invasion. 

Apart  from  the  violence  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
coup  <T Hat,  and  even  after  the  right  of  coalition  and  associa¬ 
tion  had  been  nominally  granted,  the  Government  was  ever 
ready  to  avail  itself  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  tribunal 
which  condemned  certain  linendrapers  for  organisinga  strike, 
namely,  that  “if  associations  were  useful  in  developing  | 
strikes,  they  must  nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety,  still  be  submitted  to  the  authorisation  of  the  Govern-  * 
ment.”  Practically,  this  statement  proved  that  the  freedom 
of  association  was  not  enjoved  as  a  right,  but  tolerated  so  | 
far  as  it  suited  the  caprice  of  the  authorities. 


MODERN  SPIRITUALISM. 

A  new  religion,  wdlh  mediums  for  priests,  the  movements 
of  chairs  and  tables  for  a  liturgy,  and  a  choir  of  departed 
spirits  for  ministering  angels,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
upon  more  established  beliefs.  We  are  scarcely  sure 
that  the  better  plan  would  not  be  to  leave  the  delusion 
to  run  its  course,  and  die  out  of  itself,  unnoticed  by  us. 
We  should  do  so,  were  it  not  that  it  counts  among  its 
votaries  men  worthy  of  every  respect,  to  whom  something 
more  than  a  contemptuous  silence  is  fairly  due.  Let  us  note, 
however,  in  passing,  that  the  mere  fact  of  some  eminent 
men  attaching  themselves  to  a  particular  way  of  thinking 
does  not  necessarily  give  evidence  of  its  truth.  If  a  man 
distinguished  for  reasoning  power  comes  to  a  given  con¬ 
clusion,  the  chances  are  he  is  right,  unless  it  appears  that  his 
emotional  nature  has  been  strongly  roused  in  the  jirocess  of 
the  inquiry  ;  in  which  case  his  conviction  may  be  very  little 
worth.  Much  in  the  same  way  many  a  man  of  scientific 
eminence  continues  to  believe  in  an  effete  religion  ;  the  fact 
being  that  early  prejudices  have  prevented  him  from  applying 
his  scientific  methods  to  that  one  subject.  Now  to  many 
minds  spiritualism  possesses  immense  attractions,  especially 
to  those  who  have  shaken  off  the  form  of  belief  in  w-hich  they 
were  educated.  They  have  found  it  impossible  to  give 
credence  any  longer  to  the  legends  which  had  seemed  to  throw 
light  on  our  union  with  another  world 


light  on  our  union  with  another  world  ;  and  for  a  time  they 
have  lived  without  any  belief  in  such  connection.  They  have 
thought  that  we  know  nothing  of  any  rational  beings  other 
than  ourselves  ;  that  we  have  no  certain  evidence  of  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  our  own  existence  beyond  death.  Yet  the 
craving  for  such  further  knowledge  engendered  by  their  early 
education  has  remained  with  them  ;  and,  thinking  they  see 
in  spiritualism  the  means  of  such  knowledge,  they^have 
embraced  that  belief.  We  say  therefore,  that,  in  view  of  the 
breaking  down  of  old  creeds,  there  is  an  intelligible  reason 
i  why  many  men  should  have  their  judgment  taken  by  storm 
of  emotion  on  this  subject. 

But  spiritualiata  will  ask  whether  we  have  examined  for 
ourselves  into  the  supposed  proofs  of  spiritualism  *,  if  not,  why, 
in  the  name  of  fairness,  we  condemn  it  as  a  delusion  ?  We 
answer  that  we  have  not  so  examined  it,  neither  do  we  care 
to  do  so.  In  order  to  explain  our  position  we  must  first  refer 
to  the  enormous  presumption  against  such  phenomena.  We 
leave  on  one  side  phenomena  wdiich  may  be  supposed  to  have 
a  physical  explanation.  If  tables  move  according  to  some 
hitherto  unknown  law,  it  will  of  course  be  important  to  dis- 
j  cover  that  law.  Yet,  as  such  occurrences  appear  to  result  in 
nothing,  we  venture  to  think  the  inquiry  more  curious  than 
important.  But  we  believe  that  spiritualists  will  agree  that 
either  these  phenomena  are  the  indications  of  spiritual  action, 
or  they  are  nothing  worth.  We  deal  therefore  with  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  can  and  do  appear  to 
living  eyes  and  work  sundry  miracles  in  living  presence.  If 
this  be  proved,  of  course  we  will  accept  the  proof.  But  such 
proof  would  upset  the  whole  conception  we  have  formed  of 
the  universe.  In  the  world  in  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  living,  moving,  and  having  our  being  the  dead  do  not 
reappear ;  they  do  not  move  tables ;  flowers  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  nothing;  and  nothing  occurs" without  having  a 
natural  and  knowaWe  antecedent  to  it.  If  then  we  are  to  be 
compelled  by  proof  to  accept  the  spiritualist  phenomena  as 
facts,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  our  world  will  vanish  and 
“leave  not  a  rack  behind;”  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
all  certainty  in  the  sequence  of  phenomena  will  vanish 
with  it.  In  order  to  prove  the  spiritualist  position,  there- 
fore,  a  weight  of  eviaence  must  be  adduced  sufficient  to 
counterpoise  that  on  which  we  have  accepted  our  present 
theory  of  the  universe.  What  then  is  this  mighty 
force  of  evidence  which  is  to  drag  us  from  our  firm 
standing  ground  and  plunge  us  into  chaos  i  Of  the  stories  of 
moving  furniture,  of  flowers  being  produced  by  unseen  agency, 
&c.,  &c.,  we  make  very  little.  Such  things  can  be  done  without 
calling  “  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  and  to  us  it  seems  rather 
derogatory  to  the  spirits*  dignity,  that  they  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  from  their  repose  in  order  to  do  so  little.  It  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  know  what  the  spirits  say  or  do 
when  they  appiear.  Do  they  throw  light  on  the  mysteries  of 
being  ?  Do  they  discover  unknown  laws  of  nature  ?  Do 
they  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  any  way  ?  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  do.  The  spirits  of  great  men  of  old  are  called  up ; 
and  so  far  from  adding  to  our  stock  of  science,  they  appear  to 
have  lost  the  culture  which  they  possessed  when  on  earth.  In 
no  single  instance,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  has  any 
spiritualist  experience  resulted  in  anything  of  permanent 


In  the  courae  of 

the  year  when  this  verdict  was  pronounced,  a  grand  European 
Co-operative  Congress  vwas  convoked,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  a  fit  pendant  to  the  Univ’ersal  Exhibition  about  to 
be  opened  in  tne  Champs  de  Mars.  Messieurs  Enrico,  Fano, 
Luzatti,  and  Vigano,  started  for  Paris  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Italian  co-operative  associations  ;  Schulze-Delitzsch 
himself  came  from  Germ.any ;  and  even  Central  Russia 
sent  a  delegate  in  the  person  of  M.  Solkaski.  All  was 
ready,  a  large  assembly  room  had  been  hired,  when  suddenly 
the  police  sent  for  M.  Horn,  President  of  the  Organising 
Committee,  and  informed  him  that  the  Congress  would  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place.  Conceiving  that  the  Government  had 
some  special  ground  of  complaint  against  him,  M.  Horn 
resigned  his  functions  as  President  in  favour  of  M.  Beluze, 
director  of  the  Credit  au  Travail.  This  latter  gentleman, 
however,  was  also  summoned  before  the  Commissioner  of 
Police,  and  told  that  the  meeting  would  not  be  allowed, 
though  no  reason  whatsoever  was  given  to  palliate  this 
arbitrary  measure.  Appeals  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
proved  futile,  and  the  projected  Congress  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  and  persecutions 
which  we  have  only  lightly  touched  upon,  if  we  turn  to  the 
‘Annuaire  de  1’ Association  ’  of  1868,  we.  find  that  in  the 
previous  year  there  were  in  the  provinces  130  co-operative 
societies.  Paris  could  boast  of  6  distributive  societies  or 
stores,  of  64  societies  of  mutual  credit,  and  of  no  less  than  49 
productive  co-operative  societies.  There  was,  in  addition, 
one  popular  bank,  the  Society  du  Credit  au  Travail.  In  the 
following  year  the  number  of  provincial  societies  had  in¬ 
creased  to  156,  without  counting  the  co-operative  cheese- 
makers  of  the  Jura.  In  the  department  of  the  Rhone  alone 
there;  were  8  productive,  27  distributiv’e  societies,^  and  5 
mutual  credit  loan  associations  ;  and  14  more  societies  were 
in  course  of  formation.  In  Paris  there  could  be  counted  55 
productive,  12  distributive  societies,  and  100  societies  of  credit ; 
the  latter  had  4,000  members,  and  their  business  transactions  i 
amounted  during  the  year  to  upwards  of  20,000/.  The  total 
increase  in  the  one  year  amounted  therefore  to  74  societies, 
and  the  great  tide  of  social  reform  was  only  stopped  by  the 
^ar  which  soon  ensued  between  France  and  Germany.  What 
has  been  done  since  the  war  to  revive  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  we  have  already,  at  least  partially,  described  in  these 
columns.*  For  the  moment  we  think  that  we  have  said 


•  See  Examiner,  of  April  26th,  1873.  “The  co-operative  movement  in 
France,”  and  April  18th,  1874,  “  Co-operation  under  the  Septennate. 
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v/iJiw  or  fl^neral  interest.  Truly  it  is  claimed  that  believers 
have  enjoyed  intercourse  with  those  from  whom  death  had 
parted  them,  and  this  undoubtedly  would  be  of  immense 
interest  and  value  to  them.  But  the  interest  in,  and  the 
proof  of  the  fact  are  confined  to  themselves  j  if  the  departed 
relative  had  enabled  the  survivor  to  impart  a  knowledge,  for 
erainnle,  of  the  actual  nature  of  gravitation,  the  intercourse 
would  have  become  general  in  its  value. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  an  article 
^)pears  on  “Modern  Spiritualism,”  by  Mr  A.  R.  Wallace. 
The  writer  is  a  man  of  scientific  eminence,  distinguished  not 
only  for  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  scientific  research,  but  by 
the  possession  of  a  remarkably  fair  and  candid  mind.  We 
turned,  therefore,  to  his  paper  w’ith  some  hopes  that  evidence 
of  a  tangible  nature  w’ould  be  adduced ;  but  w’e  fail  to  find 
any  such.  He  brings  forward  a  good  many  stories  of  the 
ordinary  type,  the  more  remarkable  of  which  might  easily  be 
j>aralleled  from  the  lives  of  the  saints.  With  every  respect 
for  Mr  Wallace,  we  must  say  that  in  this  matter  his  right  hand 
lias  lost  its  cunning  ;  it  seems  as  though  contact  with  spiritual 
phenomena  had  robbed  him  of  the  power  of  valuing  evidence 
which  otherwise  distinguishes  him.  lie  relies,  for  example, 
on  the  assertion  tliat  a  Mr  Livermore,  ‘‘during  five  years,  on 
hundreds  of  occasions,  saw',  felt,  and  heard  the  movements  of 
the  figure  of  his  dead  wife  in  absolute,  unmistakable,  living 
form.”  This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  extraordinary  assertion. 
But  what  proof  is  offered  to  the  outside  public  of  the  reality 
of  such  apparitions,  at  all  capable  of  rebutting  the  presump¬ 
tion  against  thiin  ?  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  test  the  kind 
of  evidence  accepted  by  .''pi ritualists  in  one  instance,  which  may 
serve  for  the  rest.  Mr  Wallace  appends,  in  a  note  to  his  paper, 
an  account  of  an  apparition,  to  W’hich  he  appeals  as  “  a  final 
test.”  A  young  lady.  Miss  Florence  Cook,  was  bound  in  one 
room,  while  a  figure,  resembling  her,  but  differently  clad,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  next.  An  individual,  suspecting  that  the  appari¬ 
tion  was  in  fact  Miss  Cook  herself,  seized  it,  when  “its  perfect 
solidity  and  the  vigorous  struggles  it  made  to  escape  from 
him  convinced  him  ”  that  his  suspicions  were  correct.  On 
subsequent  occasions,  however,  Mr  Varley  and  Mr  Crookes 
contrived  delicate  and  aj)parently  sufficient  tests  to  prove 
that  Miss  Cook  actually  remained  bound  w’hile  the  form 
appeared,  and  that  the  latter  was  actually  distinct  from  the 
medium.  This  much  w’e  are  willing  to  accept  as  proved. 
But  it  is  most  instructive  to  find  that  Mr  Wallace  accepts 
such  proof  as  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  the  apparition  was 
a  spirit.  Wo  are  told  that  “Mr  Crookes,  by  permission 
clasped  the  figure  in  his  arims,  and  found  it  to  be  apparently 
a  real  living  woman  while  it  was  evidently  proved  that  it 
was  not  Miss  Cook.  Who  on  earth,  whose  mind  w'as  not 
preoccupied  and  judgment  obscured  by  emotional  disturbance, 
would  not  have  concluded  that  the  apparition  was,  in  fact 
a  real  living  woman,”  with  whose  nature  and  name  Miss 
Cook  was  probably  very  well  acquainted.  Of  course  it  may 
be  that  precautions  were  taken  absolutely  precluding  any 
addition  to  the  company,  though  such  jirecautions  are  very 
apt  to  be  delusive.  What  we  have  to  remark  is  that 
Mr  Wallace — while  claiming  this  as  “a  final  test  ” — tells  us 
nothing  whatever  of  such  precautions.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  Mr  Wallace  is  perfectly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of 
the  truth  of  spiritualism.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  accepts 
evidence  on  this  subject  which  would  1  satisfy  him  on  no 
other,  and  asks  us  to  accept  proof  which  in  other  matters 
lie  would  be  the  first  to  declaim  faulty.  Mr  Wallace’s  paper 
is  to  be  concluded  in  the  next  number  of  the  Fortnightly. 
If  W’e  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  first  instalment,  we 
<io  not  think  that  his  “proofs”  will  induce  many  dis¬ 
passionate  men  to  waste  time  in  examining  the  subject. 

But  once  more,  spiritualists  will  say,  why,  when  you  admit 
ihat  honest  and  able  men  have,  after  inquiry,  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  spiritualism,  will  you  not  examine 
the  matter  ?  We  answer,  because  any  such  examination 
would  be  probably  delusive;  and  must  be  unnecessary.  It 
would  be  f)robably  deliisiv'e,  because  all  the  ajiparatus  of  dark 
rooms,  mediums,  &c.,  is  contrived  to  produce  a  state  of 
spiritual  exaltation.  If  w’e  w’ere  to  give  up  our  minds  to  the 
subject,  to  allow  our  nerves  to  be  highly  excited,  and  a  strange 
exjiectation  to  creep  over  us,  we  might,  probably  enough,  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams  like  the  i*est.  We  distrust  all 
mediums.  We  mean  nothing  insulting  in  saying  so.  We 
ahould  equally  distrust  ourselves  if  we  submitted  our  minds  to 
the  conditions  of  a  medium.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so. 
By  the  hypothesis  the  spirits  of  the  departed  can  appear,  and 
can  move  solid  substances.  In  one  instance,  Mr  Wallace 
assures  us,  a  gentleman  “  has  seen  a  pencil  rise  of  itself  on  a 
table  and  write”  a  whole  sentence.  The  Spirits  have, 
therefore,  the  means  of  convincing  us,  if  they  are  disposed  to 
<io  so.  Niglit  after  night  we  sit  alone  with  paper,  pens,  and 
jK*ncils  before  us.  If  the  spirits  desire  communication  with 
ins,  let  them  write  on  the  paper  lying  on  the  table  under 
our  eyes ;  there  is  no  need  for  mediums  or  other  para¬ 


phernalia.  In  the  meantime,  unless  the  spirits  will  take  the 
trouble  to  convince  us  by  this,  or  some  other  method,  we  fear 
we  must  remain  unbelievers.  The  manner  in  which  spiri¬ 
tualist  inquiries  are  conducted  excites  our  profoundeet 
distrust  ;  the  proof  they  offer  is  faulty ;  the  stories  they  tell  for 
the  most  part  childish.  We  will  ask  their  pardon  for 
addressing  the  propagators  of  spiritualist  doctrine  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Weller,  senior,  “If  I  don’t  get  no  better  light 
than  that  'ere  moonshine  of  yours,  it’s  w’ery  likely  as  I  shall 
continey  to  be  a  night  coach,  till  I’m  took  off  the  road 
altogether.”  M.  W.  Mooqridoe 


ART  AND  DEMOCRACY.— II. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  other  periods,  even  recent 
periods,  have  been  more  remarkable  for  the  will  and  power 
to  make  artistic  and  other  efforts  than  that  in  which  we  live. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  sign  among  others  of  impending,  if  not 
yet  inevitable,  decadence  ;  and  it  is  a  sign  which  might  seem 
peculiarly  fatal,  for,  as  Schopenhauer  is  fond  of  repeating 
Velle  non  discitur ;  and  among  the  multitude  of  our  good 
wishes  it  is  precisely  will  that  fails  us.  But  though  this 
is  so,  we  are  not  exactly  helpless  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  that 
if  we  gave  our  minds  to  it  (and  if  our  minds  w’ere  our  own  to 
give),  we  might  do  to  quicken  and  help  our  artists,  and  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  try,  because  even  if  it  did  nothin 
for  the  artists,  it  might  still  do  a  good  deal  for  us.  It  neei 
hardly  be  said  that  I  do  not  mean  to  insist  on  such  a  super 
ficial  remedy  as  the  multiplying  of  facilities  for  artistic 
education,  which  even  now  are,  if  anything,  rather  ahead  of 
the  supply  of  available  artistic  faculty.  What  is  really  wanted 
is  that  the  world  should  become  a  little  clearer  and  more 
beautiful  when  it  is  becoming  a  good  deal  fairer  and  more 
comfortable  ;  that  the  great  toiling  masses,  whose  wishes  are 
beginning  to  take  effect  at  last,  should  seriously  and  with 
reri^ection  cultivate  w’hatever  sense  may  be  in  them  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  ;  that  the  w’ell-to-do  who  care  most  for  them¬ 
selves  should  never  spend  their  money  except  upon  what  they 
really  heartily  like  ;  and  that  the  well-to-do  who  care  most 
for  their  neighbours  should  remember  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  truer  charity  to  minister  to  unfelt  w’auts  than  even  to  the 
felt  wants,  that  are  becoming  clamorous.  Then  w'e  might 
come  to  live  again  for  simple,  permanent,  avowed  desires  as 
most  people  always  did  live  in  days  when  art  W’as  good  for 
anything.  At  present  our  activity  tends  increasingly  to 
divide  itself  lietween  standing  necessities,  which  it  is  an 
object  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  solitary  or 
gregarious  caprices  forgotten  as  soon  as  gratified. 

It  is  possible  to  do  something  to  modify  our  desires  by 
deliberately  reflecting  on  them,  it  is  possible  to  do  more 
by  making  large  and  definite  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life. 
Quite  enough  is  being  done  to  imj)rove  the  education  of  the 
j)eo])le  unless  a  gi  eat  deal  more  is  to  be  done  to  improve  their 
condition  in  other  ways.  It  is  much  more  urgent  to  get 
rid  of  the  fever  dens  in  great  tow'us  and  hovels  in  the 
countiy,  and  to  prevent  the  ciaviii"  for  drink  being  stimu¬ 
lated  by  excessive  and  obtrusive  facilities  for  gratifying  it, 
than  to  hasten  the  day  when  everybody  w’ill  be  able  to  read 
the  Sunday  papers,  or  even  the  Beehive  and  the  Labourers' 
Chronicle ;  it  is  so  much  more  urgent  that  one  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  thinking  that  it  w  ould  also  do  more  for  art.  If 
manual  labourers  in  town  and  country  were  all  fairly  well 
housed  and  temperate,  in  the  sense  in  which  educated  men 
are  temperate  now'  and  were  not  temperate  a  hundred  years 
ago,  their  general  stock  of  vitality  would  be  augmented  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  middle  ages,  there  w'ould  be  a 
surjilus  left  beyond  what  is  wanted  to  drag  through  the 
w'eek’s  work.  Now  a  good  stock  of  spare  vitality  germinating 
at  leisure  has  a  strong  tendency  to  blossom  into  art ;  to  be  a 
little  more  than  what  w’e  have  to  do,  to  feel  a  little  more 
than  what  we  have  to  know,  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
w’orks  we  do  not  yet  know’  how’,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  people  that  possesses  it  should  be  the  better  worth  seeing 
for  it  and  have  better  eyes  to  see. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  desired  that  the  most  numerous  dassM 
may  come  to  be  such  a  people  soon,  because  the  so-called 
upper  classes  are  not  such  a  people  now’  j  their  dwiudliug 
energies  are  increasingly  absorbed  in  a  distracting  effort  to 
maintain  indistinct,  incoherent,  incompatible  pretensions, 
and  any  serious  improvement  must  come  frem  their  having 
definite  social  functions  to  fulfil  w’hen  the  classes  below  them 
have  attained  a  stable  and  comfortable  organisation.  The 
re-establishment  of  fixed  relations,  and  a  routine  of  life  which 
would  follow’,  of  course,  from  the  elevation  of  the  proletariate 
out  of  the  shifting  chaos,  where  at  one  end  it  is  frozen  into 
pauperism,  and  at  another'  festers  into  anarchy,  would  be  a 
rest  to  the  classes  who  are  now  playing  over  the  chaos  at  the 
dangerous  and  inartistic  game  of  “  catch  w’ho  catch  can  till  the 
gunpowder  runs  out  at  the  heels  of  their  boots  ;”  and  in  the 
delightful  art  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  we  see  the  blessed 
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effects  of  a  very  partial  and  short-lived  return  to  regular 
habits  and  moderate  desires. 

It  is  too  soon  to  prophesy  what  rewards  may  be  in  store  for 
us  if  we  have  grace  to  be  converted  ;  but  there  was  a  picture 
of  Mr  Walker’s  at  the  Academy  several  years  ago  which  may 
suggest  a  guess.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  lot  of  boys  bathing  and 
stripping  to  bathe.  It  was  ideal  in  conception,  without  being 
the  least  sentimental  or  academical.  It  was  a  work  of  popular 
art,  and  all  its  defects  w'ere  due  to  the  shortcomings  of  our 
modern  life.  In  the  first  place,  the  artist  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  draw  half-naked  boys,  and  there  were  other  technical 
uncertainties  and  incompletenesses  which  would  have  dis¬ 
appeared  of  themselves,  if,  with  the  same  measure  of  artistic 
training  and  insight,  he  had  possessed  a  larger  measure  of  the 
robust  vitality  which  enabled  a  Hogarth  or  a  Cobbett  to  be 
ri"ht  surely,  instinctively,  directly,  which  is  so  rare,  and 
might  yet  be  so  general.  Then  the  boys  were  hardly  any  of 
them  fit  to  strip  as  they  might  have  been  if  their  parents  had 
been  better  housed  and  had  more  to  eat  and  less  to  drink  ;  if 
their  fathers  had  always  had  regular  work,  for  somewhat  shorter 
hours,  at  wages  which  w'ould  have  enabled  their  mothers  to 
•devote  themselves  to  housekeeping,  and  if  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  had  been  taught  to  exercise  their  muscles  systematically 
insteadnf  limiting  their  physical  education  to  an  occasional 
dip  in  hot  weather.  Lastly,  the  boys  who  had  any  clothes 
on  \vere  abomiuably  ill-dressed,  and  here  the  prospect  is  less 
hopeful ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any  improvement 
which  will  cure  men  of  dressing  stiffly  and  tamely,  and  very 
difficult  to  imagine  an  improvement  which  will  cure  women 
of  dressing  shorwily  and  clumsily.  Almost  the  only  chance 
is  the  spread  of  co-operation.  Fashion  would  lose  its  power 
to  do  mischief  if  the  great  majority  of  women  had  to  choose 
between  a  few  good  materials  instead  of  between  a  great 
many  bad  ones.  At  any  rate,  art  is  impossible  while  the 
figures  that  familiarly  meet  the  eye  are  dolls  more  or  less 
tawdry,  and  dummies  more  or  less  grimy.  Of  course,  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  class  costumes  are  a  very  great  loss  ; 
but  the  loss  is  irreparable,  and  whenever  social  relations  get 
stable  again,  we  may  hope  to  escape  from  some  of  the  worst 
of  our  present  curses.  The  artisan  will  hardly  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  disguise  himself  as  a  mute  by  way  of  dressing  like  a 
clerk,  and  women's  dress  will  no  longer  suffer  from  the  struggle 
of  uneducated  women  to  copy  the  dress  of  the  educated,  and 
of  educated  women  to  wear  something  that  cannot  be  copied. 

G.  A.  SiMcox. 


CORRESJPONDENCE. 

THE  CAT. 

Sir, — It  se^ms  to  me  that  your  correspondent,  “A  Woman,” 
fails  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  old  adage,  “  One  sword 
keeps  another  in  its  scabbard.”  It  is,  of  course,  extremely 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  crimes  of  brutality,  and  that 
the  men  who  commit  them  are  rarely  amenable  to  any  argu¬ 
ments  but  those  of  brute  force  ;  but,  while  this  fact  remains, 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  better  that  husbands  who  kick  their 
w  ives  to  death,  and  fathers  who  savagely  beat  babies  of  a  few 
months  old  (see  Times  of  last  week),  should  be  made  aware 
that  for  them,  too,  there  is  at  least  a  possible  retribution  in 
the  flesh,  since  that  seems  to  be  their  only  sentient  point.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  remembered  that  garotting  spread  and 
flourished,  and  imperilled  lives  by  the  dozen,  till  one  deter¬ 
mined  magistrate  announced  his  deliberate  intention  of 
flogging  every  garotter  brought  before  him,  and  that  from 
that  moment  the  trade  flagged,  till  within  a  few  weeks  it  was 
almost  utterly  extinguished. 

Let  physical  punishments  be  reserved  for  crimes  of  brutal 
violence  only  ;  but,  till  the  latter  cease  to  exist,  I  fear  that  w^e 
cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  former  ;  and  that,  if  we 
endeavour  to  do  so,  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless  will  in 
their  own  persons  have  to  pay  the  price  and  penalty  of  our 
so-called  humanity.  I  am,  &c.,  A.  C. 


w^omen’s  suffrage  V.  SOME  women’s  privileges. 

Sir, — “  One  of  the  Tw'enty  ”  states  our  case  admirably  for 
US.  He  says  that  as  a  Women’s  Suffrage  Committee,  they 
had  no  concern  with  the  injustice  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
personal  position  and  rights  of  property  of  married  women.” 
This  is  precisely  what  we  of  the  Three  said  ;  and,  we  added, 
this  being  the  case,  the  Suffrage  Committee  had  no  right,  as 
such,  to  support  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill  wdiich,  does  gratuitously 
concern  itself  with,  indorse,  and  endeavour  to  perpetuate  that 
iu  justice. 

^  “One  of  the  Tw'enty  ”  thinks  that  because  “not  one  mar- 
riel  woman  in  a  thousand  is  an  independent  householder,” 
it  is  a  point  of  “  hardly  any  practical  iuportance”  w  hether  w’e 
support  a  proviso  declaring  they  never  shall  be  such.  Those 
who  agree  with  George  and  Josephine  Butler  as  to  “the 
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infamy  of  the  law’  of  coverture  ”  regard  the  point  as  one  of 
religious,  moral,  and  practical  importance. 

“  One  of  the  Twenty  ”  tells  us  that  Mr  Forsyth  “distinctly 
judges  it  best  to  eliminate  that  point  from  Parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussion.”  Why  then  did  he  introduce  it  into  his  Bill  P  Mr 
Bright  took  a  more  practical  method  of  eliminating  the  point 
from  discussion,  by  eliminating  it  from  his  Bill. 

“One  of  the  Twenty”  tells  us  that  the  point  is  “almost 
merely  theoretical.”  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  such  Kng- 
lish,  but  if  “One  of  the  Twenty”  means  to  say  that  a  thing 
may  be  right  in  theory  which  is  w’rong  in  practice,  I  will 
beg  space  to  quote  for  him  what  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  says  on 
this  subject  in  his  autobiography  : — “  I  recollect  also  his  ”  (Mr 
James  Mill’s)  “  indignation  at  my  using  the  common  expres¬ 
sion  that  something  was  true  in  theory,  but  required  correction 
in  practice  :  and  how,  after  making  me  vainly  strive  to 
define  the  word  theory,  he  explained  its  meaning,  and  showed 
the  fallacy  of  the  vulgar  form  of  speech  which  I  had  used  ; 
leaving  me  fully  persuaded  that  iu  bein^  unable  to  give  a 
correct  definition  of  theory,  and  in  speaking  of  it  as  some¬ 
thing  which  might  be  at  variance  with  practice,  I  had  shown 
unparalleled  ignorance.” 

I  am,  &c.. 

May  13.  One  of  the  Three. 

Sir, — One  word  in  reply  to  your  correspondent  “  One  of  the 
Twenty,”  of  whom  I  will  not  say  that  Hie  courage  of  numbers 
should  have  prevented  him  from  withholding  his  name. 

Evidently  “  Some  of  the  Tw’enty  ”  think  they  justify  Mr 
Forsyth’s  Bill  by  calling  it  a  measure  for  enfranchising 
w’omeii  householders  and  lodgers.  If  it  were  truly  such,  I 
should  be  quite  willing  to  accept  it,  though  it  could  only  be 
equitable  as  a  statutory  settlement  w’hen  the  freehold  oin^ifi- 
cation  for  counties  was  (as  I  think  it  should  be)  abolished. 
A  Bill  for  the  giving  voting  powers  to  women  householders 
and  lodgera  would  have  my  cordial  support,  but  there  must 
of  course  be  no  limitations  or  exceptions  ;  if  there  were  any 
indications  that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  sex,  it  would  be  as 
contradictory  to  the  declared  object  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage 
Society — the  political  enfranchisement  of  women— as  is  Mr 
Forsyth’s  proviso. 

“  One  of  the  Twenty  ”  abounds  in  thanks  to  Mr  Forsyth 
for  his  “kindness.”  I  think  Mr  Forsyth  has  done  more 
harm  to  the  cause  than  any  other  jierson.  He  has  led 
(twenty,  your  correspondent  says)  persons  from  their  prin¬ 
ciples  *,  he  has  caused  hundreds  of  petitions  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  upon  a  false  basis,  his  Bill  having  no  claim  to 
support  from  those  who  signed  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
promoting  tlie  Bill  of  last  year  ;  he  has  released  230  members 
of  Parliament  from  their  pledge  (which  can  only  be  binding 
when  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  is  re-introduced) ;  he  has  by  unskilful 
management  placed  the  second  reading  at  a  period  of  the 
Session,  and,  finally,  upon  a  da}’,  when  even  its  reaching  that 
stage  is  doubtful,  and  when  its  passing  into  law  is  out  of  the 
question ;  and  now  his  Bill  lies  practically  defeated,  despised, 
and  disregarded,  contemned  by  many  of  the  best  friends  of 
the  cause. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  said  for  Mr  Forsyth  in  the 
miserable  dilemma  into  which,  through  his  own  misconduct, 
he  has  fallen.  He  did  offer,  after  he  had  done  the  mischief, 
to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  had  his  offer  been  accepted  some 
misfortunes  of  the  year  might  have  been  avoided  ;  he  justly 
bearing  the  blame  due  to  his  error.  And  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  inasmuch  as  those  who  support  him  regret  (as  do  Sir  R. 
Anstruther  and  “  One  of  the  Twenty  ”)  his  conduct  equally 
with  those  who,  like  myself,  prefer  to  oppose  him,  Mr  Forsyth 
w’ill  feel  it  impossible  to  retain,  after  the  present  Session,  hold 
of  a  measure,  his  tenure  of  which  has  been  disastrous  to  its 
principle  and  distasteful  to  its  supporters. 

I  am,  &c.f 

Arthur  Arnold. 

18  Stanley-gardens,  W.,  May  Nth. 

Sir, — I  hold  ill  my  hands  a  letter  from  a  personage  of  very 
high  rank  iu  the  Church  of  England,  whose  name  I  have  no 
permission  to  publish,  and  who  very  sensibly  suggests  that 
a  Clause  should  be  added  in  Committee,  “  allowing  wives  to 
vote  with  consent  of  their  husbands,  instead  of  their ‘hus¬ 
bands.”  Such  an  amendment  w’ould  remove  the  degrading 
stigma  which — all  our  friend  Mr  Arnold’s  and  Miss  lacker’s 
hair-splitting  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — would  other¬ 
wise  rest  upon  the  holy  profession  of  matron,  whether 
“enfranchised  without  a  vote”  (!)  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright,  or 
more  definitely  degraded  by  the  learned  member  for  Maryle- 
bone.  It  would  also  be  a  carrying  out  of  the  principle,  such 
as  it  is,  of  Household  Suffrage  to  its  humane  and  logical 
extent.  And  it  would  moreover  afford  ample  satisfaction  to 
the  men  who,  unfashionable  though  they  may  be  ^  in  this 
country,  are  nevertheless  resolved  to  persist,  by  sacrifices  of 
time,  health,  and  money,  in  a  determined,  implacable  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  and  every  so-called  Woman  Suffrage  scheme 
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which  directly  or  indirectly  excludes  from  a  modest  partici¬ 
pation  in  electoral  rights  their  own  wives  at  home.  Trusting 
that  you  will  kindly  find  room  for  this  proposal  for  a  durable 
settlement  of  the  question, 

I  am,  &c.,  ' 

James  Thornton  Hoskiks. 


would  then  be  impossible  ;  and  this  remark  applies  generally 
to  the  whole  matter.  With  a  healthy  public  opinion  evil 
laws  and  customs  cannot  survive.  We  must  fall  foul  of 
“C.T.U.A.”  over  the  10,000  convictions,  the  majority  of 
wliich  we  think  ought  not  to  be  convictions  at  all.  ^  This  is 
our  first  jpavamen  against  the  law.  It  makes  certain  acts 
crimes  which  eminent  lawyers,  and  our  own  common  sense 
deny  to  be  crimes.  A  large  part  of  the  10,000  are  convicted 
simply  because  they  have  been  arrested  by  a  gamekeeper 
under  suspicious”  circumstances,  and  because  the  law 
encourages  the  magistrates  to  assume  an  intention  to  poach 
•and  to  punish  for  this  assumed  intention.  The  law  shows  an 
animxis  against  ordinary  day  poachers,  and  tressimssers 
alleged  to  be  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  and  we  cannot  blind  our¬ 
selves  to  the  fact  that  the  motive  for  this  animiLS  is  not  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  but  the  reservation  of  the 
common  gifts  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  It  is  not  the 
tax  and  the  close  time  of  which  we  complain';  nor  could  we 
complain  of  any  reasonable  trespass-law ;  but  we  do  complain 
of  penal  laws,  corrupt  administration,  and  that  auxiliary 
public  opinion  which  persists,  against  all  proof  and  reason,  in 
stamping  as  a  moral  crime  a  mere  statutory  offence,  and  in 
filling  our  jails  with  men  who  have  simply  given  way  (or 
are  suspected  of  having  been  about  to  give  way)  to  an 
instinct  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  whole 
human  race.  Again,  if  game-preservers  would  feed  their 
own  game,  and  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  it  from 
feeding  itself  upon  the  farmers’  crops ;  and  if  they  would  go 
close  in  their  coverts  that  neither  ground  nor  winged  game 
could  pass  the  boundaries,  no  one  would  have  a  right  or  an 
inducement  to  complain.  But  “  C.  T.  D.  A.”  must  admit  that 
this  is  impossible,  and  that  game  cannot  be  fostered  ia 
England  except  at  the  expense  of  others  beside  the  fosterer. 
— Ed.  Ex.] 


THE  VENETIAN  SCHOOL. 

Sir,— QwicMng'i/c  vult  can  adopt  Mr  Forster’s  admission 
(apparently  not  ironic)  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  “the 
greatest  master  of  the  use  of  adjectives  ”  within  his  ken ; 
but  he  might  have  more  safely  condoled  with  the  right 
-hon.  gentleman  for  unconscious  slavery  to  a  disreputaole 
substantive. 

“  Speculative  individuals he  affirmed  yesterday,  “have  a 
hand  in  the  labour  movement.”  A  week  or  two  back,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  was  “  that  distinguished  individuals^  and  Mr 
Trevelyan  is,  it  seems,  an  “ irresponsible  individual”  while, 
three  years  ago,  the  late  Mr  Brassey  (who  certainly  never 
wrote  a  fashionable  novel)  was  “  an  individual  not  in  the  first 
class  of  society.”  What  a  pity  ! 

I  am,  &c., 

Brixton,  May  14th.  J.  B.  T. 


LABOURERS  WAGES. 

Sir, — Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  speech  last  night,  says  the  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  have  increased  15  per  cent  since 
1830.  During  the  same  period  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
increased  24  per  cent,  in  price  ;  consequently,  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  worse  off  in  1874  than  he  was  in  1830  to  the 
extent  of  9  per  cent. !  This  is,  indeed,  a  striking  proof  of 
their  improved  condition. 

I  am,  &c., 

Mark-lane,  May  14,  1874.  G.  J. 


MY  HEART  AND  I. 

Why  am  I  made  the  charnel-house  of  Love, 

Wherein  the  wraiths  of  thy  dead  passions  bide  1 

-Because  the  dead  our  constancy  would  prove. 

And  the  soul  hovers  where  the  body  died. 

Why  doom  the  living  to  abide  with  death, 

And  me  to  be  the  tomb  of  thy  despair  ? 

-Because  in  thee  the  living  dead  drew  breath. 

And  the  dead  living  finds  his  comfort  there. 

Why  live  a  living  death,  before  thy  doom, 

Which  bides  its  time,  restore  thee  to  the  dead  ? 

-Because  my  dying  life  still  courts  the  gloom. 

And,  ere  Death  knock,  would  catch  his  stealthy  tread, 

Why  not  forestall  the  slow  release  of  pain. 

And  in  a  moment  earn  a  life’s  remove  ? 

-Because  in  thee  their  images  remain. 

And,  striking,  I  should  strike  the  breasts  of  Love. 


r 
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GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NEW  POEMS. 

The  Legend  of  Juhal  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Eliot.  W.  Black¬ 
wood  and  Sons.  1S74. 

There  is  not  much  in  this  volume  that  has  not  already 
been  published  in  various  periodicals,  but  it  so  happens 
that  the  new  pieces  are  particularly  valuable  to  the  critic 
of  George  Eliot,  from  their  authoritative  revelation  of  the 
motives  and  principles  of  her  art.  They  prove  nothing, 
indeed,  that  might  not  have  been  seen  by  a  penetrating 
critic,  and  notwithstanding  George  Eliot’s  clearness  of 
perception  and  fine  feeling  for  the  just  proportions  of  things, 
they  are  subject  to  one  drawback — the  insuperable  difficulty 
of  self-knowledge ;  still,  they  are  valuable  helps  to  the  true 
appreciation  of  a  very  remarkable  genius.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  them  is  called  “A  Minor  Prophet.”  The 
portrait  of  the  Minor  Prophet,  a  friend  of  the  author’s, 
a  vegetarian  seer,  by  name  Elias  Baptist  Butterworth,  a 
harmless,  bland,  disinterested,  fervid  descendant  of  'a 
Pilgrim  Father,  with  ancestral  zeal  modified  only  by 
Transatlantic  air  and  modern  thought,  is  filled  with  all  the 
author’s  mischievous  humour  and  kindly  eye  for  the 
comical :  you  are  made  to  see  this  allotropic  Puritan  as  if 
he  stalked  before  you  with  his  long  sloping  shoulders, 
swan  neck,  large  colourless  eyes,  and  beard  to  the  waist : 
you  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  his  hair  brushed 
back  to  show  his  great  capacity,”  and  his  mildly  nasal 
tones,  and  vowels  stretched  to  suit  the  widest  views,”  as  he 
expatiates  on  the  “  Thought-atmosphere  ”  or  “  the  future 
fortunes  of  our  infant  earth.”  But  portraits  drawn  with 
the  same  charming  qualities  are  no  novelty  in  George  Eliot’s 
pages,  and  we  should  not  have  invited  attention  to  this 
study  but  for  the  postscript  attached  to  it,  in  which  the 
author  vindicates  her  choice  of  such  subjects  in  the  exercise 
of  her  art.  After  humorously  dismissing  old  Butterworth, 
as  being  rather  a  bore  when  the  seer’s  mantle  is  on  him, 
she  goes  on  to  say  : — 

No  tears  are  sadder  than  the  smile 
With  which  I  quit  Elias.  Bitterly 
1  feel  that  every  change  upon  this  earth 
Is  bought  with  sacrifice.  My  yearnings  fail 
To  reach  that  hi;>h  apocalyptic  mount 
Which  shows  in  bird’s-eye  view  a  perfect  w’orld, 

Or  enter  warmly  into  other  joys 

Than  those  of  faulty,  struggling  human  kind. 

Tiiat  strain  upon  my  soul’s  too  feeble  wing 
Ends  in  ignoble  floundering:  I  fall 
Into  short-sighted  pity  for  the  men 
Who  living  in  those  perfect  future  times 
Will  not  know  half  the  dear  imperfect  things 
That  move  my  smiles  and  tears— will  never  know 
The  fine  old  incongruities  that  raise 
My  friendly  laugh  ;  the  innocent  conceits 
That  like  a  needless  eye-glass  or  black  patch 
Give  those  who  wear  them  harmless  happiness ; 

The  tvvists  and  cracks  in  our  poor  earthenware, 

That  touch  me  to  more  conscious  fellowship 
(I  am  not  myself  the  finest  Parian) 

With  my  coevals . 

. ■  I  cleave 

To  nature’s  blunders,  evanescent  types 
Which  sages  banish  from  Utopia. 

“  Not  worship  beauty  ?  ”  say  you.  Patience,  friend  I 
I  worship  in  the  temple  with  the  rest ; 

But  by  my  hearth  I  keep  a  sacred  nook 

For  gnomes  and  dwarfs,  duck-footed  waddling  elves 

Who  stitched  and  hammered  for  the  weary  man 

In  days  of  old.  And  in  that  piety 

I  clothe  ungainly  forms  inherited 

From  toiling  generations,  daily  bent 

At  desk,  or  plough,  or  loom,  or  in  the  mine, 

In  pioneering  labours  for  the  world. 

If  the  world  by  any  accident  should  ever  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  the  novels  of  George  Eliot  and  retain  this 
little  book,  how  many  hours  would  be  spent  over  these 
lines  by  critics  in  eager  speculation  regarding  the  works 
that  must  always  be  the  basis  of  the  author’s  fame.  And 
even  we,  who  still  possess  those  treasures,  have  reason  to  bo 
grateful  for  the  above  confessions,  because  they  convey  an 
assurance  of  the  inherent  kindliness  of  a  writer  to  whose 
active  intellect  our  generation  is  indebted  for  so  much 
enjoyment.  Among  many  of  George  Eliot’s  readers  there 
is  an  uneasy  and  unwilling  conviction  that  her  views  of  life  j 
are  cynical  and  misanthropical.  Not  only  does  she  keep  | 


nooks  in  her  novels  for  oddities  and  deformities,  moral  and 
physical,  but  she  seems — we  are  speaking  for  the  aforesaid 
general  impression — to  take  rather  a  pleasure  in  bringing 
out  the  twists  and  cracks  and  flaws  in  the  noblest  of  her 
creations,  as  if  she  grudged  them  their  pre-eminence.  Now 
it  is  satisfactory  to  have  George  Eliot’s  own  declaration  that 
in  this  prevailing  conviction  there  is  a  misapprehension  of 
her  point  of  view ;  that  it  is  not  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  her  portrayal  of  human  beings  to  regard  it  as 
cynical  or  contemptuous.  She  does  not  dwell  upon 
unworthy  motives  in  a  spirit  of  ill-tempered  detraction, 
or  of  bitter  satire ;  the  cracks  and  twists  in  natures  that 
are  good  upon  the  whole  amuse  rather  than  irritate  or 
disgust  her;  she  exhibits  them  with  smiling  malice,  and 
without  any  diminution  of  general  kindliness  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  thus  comes  short  of  perfection.  This  is  apparent 
to  any  one  who  follows  George  Eliot’s  treatment  of  a  per¬ 
sonage  closely;  however  mischievously  she  may  detract 
from  the  noblest  actions  of  her  heroes  and  heroines  with 
ignoble  insinuations,  we  find  when  we  reach  the  end  that  they 
are  impressed  upon  our  minds  as  being  considerably  above  the 
average  of  humanity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  general  reader  should  suspect  the  novelist  of  unkin dness 
to  the  children  of  her  brain.  Apart  from  our  being  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  uncracked  and  untwisted  heroic  mould 
in  more  generous  romances,  there  is  something  in  the 
proportion  and  arrangement  of  the  praiseworthy  and  the 
blameworthy  in  George  Eliot’s  men  and  women — we  can 
hardly  call  them  heroes  and  heroines — that  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  bad  impression.  Jeffrey’s  criticism  of  Words¬ 
worth  was  substantially  almost  identical  with  Coleridge’s  : 
in  effect  they  admired  and  found  fault  with  the  same 
things :  but  the  proportions  of  fault-finding  and  eulogy 
were  so  different  in  the  two  criticisms  that  Jeffrey  was 
abused  as  a  spiteful  slanderer,  while  Coleridge  was  looked 
upon  as  a  candid  friend.  This  is  an  extreme  case  of  the 
effect  of  a  different  proportion  and  arrangement  of  praise 
and  blame,  but  the  unfavourable  impression  produced  by 
some  of  George  Eliot’s  characterisations  may  be  quoted  as 
a  milder  case  of  the  same  thing.  It  strikes  us  that  she 
keeps  cracks  and  twists  more  continually  before  our  eyes 
than  noble  solidity  and  lines  of  beauty ;  and  as  she  cannot 
always  be  explaining  that  this  is  done  out  of  pure  affection, 
and  in  the  kindliest  spirit,  the  unpleasant  effect  upon  a 
reader  who  does  not  sympathise  with  this  peculiar  humour 
is  inevitable.  Charles  Lamb  would  have  understood  it 
and  liked  it,  but  it  must  always  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  ordinary  English  reader. 

One  of  George  Eliot’s  chief  Lares  or  Penates  is  set 
upon  a  pedestal  in  this  volume — Stradivarius,  the  violin- 
maker.  She  sympathises  intimately  with  this  humble 
figure,  in  whom  the  divine  genius,  to  quote  her  own  inge¬ 
nious  and  beautiful  image,  was  not — 

Like  fire  divine  within  a  common  bush 
Which  glows  transfigured  by  the  heavenly  guest. 

So  that  men  put  their  shoes  off ;  but  encaged 
Like  a  sweet  child  within  some  thick-walled  cell. 

Who  leaps  and  fails  to  hold  the  window -bars, 

But  having  shown  a  little  dimpled  hand 
Is  visited  thenceforth  by  tender  hearts 
Whose  eyes  keep  watch  about  the  prison  walls. 

Plain,  white-aproned,  Stradivari  is  canonised  for  his 
patient,  uncomplaining,  temperate  toil  in  the  service  of 
perfect  sound,  his  steady  industrious  pride  in  nice  adjust¬ 
ment.  There  are  reflections  underlying  the  contrast  that 
George  Eliot  draws  with  her  usual  distinctness  and  humour 
between  the  violin-maker  with  his  productive  assiduity  and 
delicate  hand,  kept  steady  by  strictest  temperance,  and  his 
friend  Naldo,  the  Bohemian  painter,  a  versatile  genius, 
dissolute,  irregular,  a  borrower  and  a  spendthrift.  Naldo 
despises  the  slow  unvaried  industry  of  Stradivari.  “  Higher 
arts,”  ho  says. 

Subsist  on  freedom, — eccentricity — 

Uncounted  inspirations — influence 

That  comes  with  drinking,  gambling,  talk  turned  wild, 

Then  moody  misery  and  lack  of  food — 

With  every  dithyrambic  fine  excess. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  to  which  side  George  Eliot’s 
sympathies  lean.  She  is  no  “  wild  poet,”  working  “  with¬ 
out  a  conscience  and  an  aim.”  We  see  from  the  last  poem 
in  this  volume— ‘‘0  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible  ” — that 
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Eliot’s  work.  “Jubal”  is  more  in 
predominating  bent  of  her  genius. 


she  is  not  without  high,  one  might  even  say  wild,  aspira. 
tions,  such  as  she  attributes  to  Armgart ;  but  in  all  the 
products  of  her  art  she  appears  working  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  then!  with  patience  and  temperance.  Stradi* 
vari’s  violins  were  not  made  with  more  patient  adjustment, 
more  temperate  striving  after  true  proportion,  than  George 
Eliot’s  novels.  She  may  worship  perfection  in  the  temple 
with  the  rest,  though  perhaps  not  so  often  as  some  of  the 
rest,  because,  centring  her  affections  so  much  on  imperfect 
shapes  of  human  clay,  she  naturally  has  less  to  spend  on 
more  glorious  shapes  of  gold  and  ivory ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
she  is  not  so  enamoured  of  the  godlike  and  heroic  that  she 
is  ever  successfully  tempted  to  deify  imperfect  humanity. 
Her  heroes  and  heroines  are  men  and  women  of  mixed 
good  and  evil.  And  her  imagination  always  works  the 
more  truthfully  the  nearer  it  is  to  temperate  every-day 
English  life.  She  humorously  confesses  that  her  attempts 
to  imagine  a  more  perfect  world  end  in  ignoble  flounder, 
ing,”  and  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  altogether  succeeded 
in  her  endeavour  to  embody  Italian  and  Spanish  passion. 
The  limits  of  her  imagination,  in  a  different  direction, 
are  well  seen  in  that  part  of  **  Jubal  ”  where  she  traces 
his  discovery  of  music.  So  long  as  she  deals  with  what  is 
within  the  range  of  actual  experience,  she  writes  with 
great  power.  Starting  with  the  idea  which  Chaucer  touches 
off  in  three  simple  lines — 

For  as  his  brother’s  hammers  rung 
Upon  his  anvilet,  up  and  doun 
Thereof  he  took  the  firste  soun — 

she  imagines  Jubal  lazily  watching  the  hammer’s  rise  and 
fall  and  listening  to  the  various  sounds  of  his  brother’s 
busy  smithy  till  dim  revelations  of  melodies  gradually'dawn 
upon  him  and  fill  him  with  mighty  raptures ;  then  she 
leads  him  through  the  woods  and  gives  him  clearer  lessons 
of  measure  and  harmony  from  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and 
makes  him  watch  the  tones  of  anger,  joy,  and  love  in  man, 
woman,  and  child,  and  hearken  for  order  and  proportion 
in  all  the  multitudinous  sounds  that  earth  sends  up  to  the 
skies.  So  far  her  imagination  is  occupied  with  familiar  | 
circumstances ;  there  is  none  of  this  experience  that  might 
not  have  happened  to  George  Eliot  herself — she  simply 
translates  her  own  feelings  back  to  antediluvian  times. 
But  when  she  comes  to  the  great  difficulty,  the  making  of 
the  lyre  to  express  some  faint  shadow  of  the  mighty 
emotions  struggling  in  Jubal’s  breast,  her  imagination 
refuses  to  proceed ; — 

Jubal  must  dare  as  great  beginners  dare, 

Strike  form’s  first  way  in  matter  rude  and  bare, 

And  yearning  vaguely  toward  the  plenteous  quire 
Of  the  world’s  harvest,  make  one  poor  small  lyre. 

He  made  tV,  and  from  out  its  measured  frame 
Drew  the  harmonic  soul,  &c. 

“He  made  it  I”  The  shade  of  Keats  asks  indignantly — 
How  ?  It  probably  shows  judicious  temperance  on  the 
part  of  George  Eliot  to  refrain  from  seeking  to  imagine 
how,  and  to  pass  at  once  to  the  completed  lyre,  but  an 
the  highest  or  wildest  sense  of  the 


harmony  with  the 
As  a  meditative 


poem  with  a  framework  of  sad  reflection  lying  deep  beneath 
it,  “  Jubal  ”  is  one  of  the  finest  of  her  conceptions.  We  mar 

Via  — i.  _  _1  * 


perhaps,  be  more  inclined  at  the  conclusion  to  discuss  pro¬ 
positions  of  which  her  impressive  rhetoric  has  only  half, 
'convinced  us,  than  to  abandon  ourselves  to  impassioned 
pity  for  the  tragically  unfortunate  inventor  of  the  lyre ;  but 
that  is  a  danger  incident  to  all  meditative  poetry.  The 
paradox  that  the  children  of  Cain  lived  in  an  indolent 
content  little  better  that  indifference,  and  looked  neither  to 
the  future  nor  to  the  past,  till  the  knowledge  of  death,  and 
the  certainty  that  they  must  in  time  forego  the  good  things 
of  life,  quickened  at  once  their  activity  and  their  enjoyment 
excited  much  discussion  when  “Jubal”  was  first  published. 
Another  paradoxical  proposition,  which  seems  to  underlie 
the  fate  of  Jubal,  namely,  that  the  world’s  great  singers  and 
heroes,  if  they  were  to  return  in  their  habit  as  they  lived 
would  be  cast  out  as  impostors,  is  more  likely  to  be  at  once 
accepted.  If  the  real  Shakespeare  were  to  revisit  the 
boards  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  his  appearance  would  probably 
be  disappointing  to  most  people.  We  must  have  many 
such  writers  as  George  Eliot,  with  her  temperate  sense  of 
proportion,  and  power  of  admiring  good  and  great  elements 
without  looking  for  perfection,  before  the  world  ceases  to 
judge  its  great  men  by  impossible  standards. 

W.  Minto. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Ccntnrg.  By  James  Antony 
Froude,  M.A.  Vols.  II.  and  ill.  Longmans.  ' 

[Second  Notice.] 

Mr  Froude’s  summary  of  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
and  was  not  done  at  the  Union  is  masterly  and  almost 
complete.  England  should  at  once  have  established  a 
police  (iii.  469),  have  modified  trial  by  jury,  have  forced 
the  landlord  to  deal  justly  with  his  tenant,  have  helped, 
“  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  herself,  by  her  intelligence,  her 
capital,  her  industry,  to  repair,  artificially,  the  condition  of 
misery  and  poverty  which  she  had  artificially  created.” 
With  this,  “under  a  Government  strong,  just,  and  impar- 
tial,”  must,  I  think,  have  come  at  once  the  doing  away 
with  the  Established  Church  (see  iii.  491  note,  for  the  sort 
of  Hounslow  Heath  bishops  who,  even  in  1802,  were 
chosen  for  Ireland  by  ministers  like  Mr  Addington).  So 
far  all  is  well ;  but  the  work  could  not  have  been  done  by 
a  wholly  Protestant  Parliament.  Either  the  benevolent 
despot  must  have  come  to  the  front,  Irish  representation 
being  for  the  time  in  abeyance  ;  or,  if  this  was  too  opposed 
to  modern  ideas.  Catholic  Emancipation  should  have  been 
given  along  with  the  Union.  The  mischief  is  that  it  wm 
not  passed  when  Pitt  first  thought  of  it,  when  the  Dublin 
Convention  first  claimed  it.  In  that  case  '98  would  not 
have  been  ;  and  Ireland  would  have  come  into  the  Union  as 
Scotland  did,  not  fully  contented,  but  in  the  mind  for 
growing  into  real  oneness  with  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

England  acted  as  usual :  ’98  was  stamped  out,  and  the 
Ascendancy,  which  first  by  its  discontent  and  then  by  its 
cruelties  had  led  up  to  it,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
power.  Freed  from  fear  in  either  direction,  the  Cabinet 
took  up  with  something  worse  than  the  old  see-saw ; 
henceforth  it  was  priests  against  landlords,  landlords 
against  priests — each  enforcing,  as  the  price  of  their  sw- 
vices,  some  boon  which  was  almost  always  a  mischief  to  the 
country.  Maynooth,  founded  in  1795,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  appeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  United  Educa¬ 
tion,  has  not  made  the  priests  pleasanter  to  deal 
while  to  the  two  parties  is  now  added  a  third,  which  thinks 
priests  very  well  in  their  own  place,  but  objects  to  their 
interfering  in  politics.  Home  Rule  is  far  too  wide  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  discussed  in  a  hasty  paragraph.  It  may  mean 
so  many  things,  that  no  wonder  even  Mr  Gladstone  ^ 
understand  it.  How  that  form  of  it  which  is  established 
A  iicfrio.  on  A  PI  iinrrai»v  nrill  vrrtrlr  in  doubtful.  S'*! 


imaginative  poet,  in 
word  imaginative,  would  have  loved  to  trace  Jubal’s  growing 
delight  as  his  experiments  conducted  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  perfect  harmonic  strings.  This  might  have 
been  a  wilder  exercise  of  the  imagination,  a  more  daring 
excursion  into  the  unknown,  but  it  might  also  have  been 
sweeter,  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  improbable 
than  Jubal’s  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  musical  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  have  all  laughed  at  the  often-told  tale  of  the  senior 
wrangler  who  asked,  concerning  ‘  Paradise  Lost,* — What 
does  it  prove  ?  The  question  would  not  be  quite  so  absurd 
concerning  this  volume  of  poems.  They  are  interesting 
chiefly  on  account  of  what  they  prove.  One  thing  that 
they  prove  very  decidedly  is  that  George  Eliot,  among  the 
gifts  of  her  wonderful  genius,  does  not  reckon  the  gift  of 
metre  :  if  she  received  it  from  the  Muses  in  her  cradle,  she 
has  kept  it  so  long  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin  in  a  damp  place 
that  it  has  become  somewhat  rusty.  Her  most  successful 
effort  in  the  way  of  metre  is  “  How  Lisa  loved  the 
King ;  ’*  in  the  couplets  of  which  one  catches  some  faint 
echoes  of  the  magnificent  verse  of  Marlowe’s  “  Hero  and 
Leander.”  This  poem  is  interesting  also  as  being  sweeter 
«*nd  more  tender  in  sentiment  than  most  of  George 
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<  apostles  of  a  higher  culture  ’  have  ousted  both  the  natives 
and  their  own  predecessors.  You  have  made  a  bad  hand 
of  it.  You  have  ruined  our  fisheries,  which  before  you 
came  supplied  Spain  ;  you  have  ruined  our  woollen  trade, 
which  of  old  was  quite  equal  to  your  own.  To  say  nothing 
of  cruel  outrage,  there  is  not  a  freak  of  ilhgovernment 
which  you  have  not  played.  Your  best  historian  has  now 
told  you  so  in  pages  which  every  Englishman  must  blush 
to  read.  Now  we  should  like  to  try  our  hand.  We  cannot 
fail  worse  than  you  have  done.  And  as  to  lowering  your 
prestige  in  Europe,  much  of  your  own  writers  have  lately 
said  that  to  do  that  would  be  a  difficult  matter.”  The 
only  way  to  answer  this  is  to  act  in  the  faith  that  “justice 
alone  never  fails,”  as  Mr  Froude  says ;  and  it  is  but  bare 
justice  to  let  much  that  is  now  done  badly,  tardily,  and 
expensively  in  London  be  managed  in  Dublin  and  other 
local  centres.  That  word  of  Qrattan :  “You  subdue  by 
reforming,”  is  true  so  long  as  there  are  real  abuses  to  be 
reformed.  Mr  Butt  the  other  day  drew  attention  to  one 
of  many  points  in  which  the  so-called  Union  has  been 
sadly  one-sided.  The  Irish  Municipalities  Bill  is  a  trifle  for 
statesmen,  who  have  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  of 
sugar  and  malt,  and  to  legislate  for  Fiji  if  not  for  the 
Ashantees,  and  at  first  Sir  M.  Beach  “  smiling  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  by;”  but  happily  he  was  afterwards  better  advised. 
England  is  strong,  and  can  be  just,  far  juster  to  Ireland 
than  any  native  party  could  be  ;  she  can,  for  instance,  be 
firm  on  the  Education  question,  keeping  schools  and  colleges 
free  alike  from  priest  and  parson.  If  for  the  sake  of 
momentary  peace  she  keeps  up  the  wicked  old  game  of 
playing  off  party  against  party,  of  ruling  alternately 
through  priests  and  by  coercion  acts,  she  will  be  as  great  a 
bar  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  island  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  Mr  Froude  so  conclusively  proves  her  to  have 
been  in  the  eighteenth.  True,  political  changes  do  not 
necessarily  bring  prosperity ;  but  the  times  when  men  have 
longed  most  eagerly  for  such  changes  have  been  times 
when  (as  in  France  before  1789)  the  social  system  has 
become  intolerable.  So  it  was  in  Ireland  during  the  too 
abortive  agitation  from  1760  to  the  Union.  But  a  good 
land  law,  a  good  law  regulating  public  worship,  a  good 
education  law,  are  not  barren  measures.  Moreover, 
England  must  not  be  impatient ;  quite  suddenly  she  has 
awaked  to  her  duties,  and  is  indignant  that  Irishmen  do  not 
at  once  see  everything  with  her  eyes,  and  break  forth  into 
rapturous  gratitude  for  her  unwonted  beneficence.  She 
can  scarcely  wonder  if  that  Timeo  Danaos,  ^c.,  which 
Toler  was  so  fond  tl  quoting  in  reference  to  Bomanist 
expressions  of  loyalty,  will  sometimes  force  itself  into  “Pat’s” 
heart ;  he  kept  his  duties,  she  must  remember,  in  his  hedge- 
school,*  when  her  policy  had  robbed  him  of  everything  of 
which  one  nation  can  rob  another.  “  Have  patience  ;  be  firm 
and  even-handed ;  but  also  show  the  same  consideration 
for  prejudices  which  you  yourself  have  created  as  you  do  in 
India  for  those  in  creating  which  you  had  no  hand.  And, 
as  to  Home  Rule,  remem^r  that  it  is  not  just  to  withhold 
right  things  because  you  think  that  to  give  them  might 
breed  outrageous  hopes.”  That  is  surely  seasonable  advice 
to  England.  Boses  mtisz  mit  Bosem  enden  is  a  gloomy 
proverb ;  it  need  not  be  true  in  this  case,  if  England  will 
do  the  strict  right,  and  if  “  the  Celt,”  strong  in  the 
strength  of  hope,  will  lay  down  the  weapons  of  the  weak, 
and  for  ever  avoid  the  crooked  ways  into  which  no  wonder, 
seeing  wrong  so  long  and  so  fully  triumphant,  he  was  occa¬ 
sionally  tempted  to  turn  aside. 

If  anything  can  shame  England  into  doing  strict  justice, 
not  once  or  twice  but  consistently,  it  will  be  the  study  of 
these  volumes.  Naturally  there  is  much  in  them  to  which 
exception  might  bo  taken.  In  the  first  place,  Mr  Froude 
unluckily  uses,  an  all-important  word  in  two  senses  :  when 
he  says  “  Irish  ideas  ”  he  sometimes  means  those  of  the 
old  race,  sometimes  those  of  the  incomers.  Englishmen, 
like  Spartans,  have  often  been  lawless  abroad ;  and  Mr 
Hepworth  Dixon’s  picture  of  life  around  Denver  city  will 
fairly  stand  for  the  life  of  “  the  rakes  of  Mallow,”  and  of 

*  Hedge-school  is  sometimes  used  as  a  taunt ;  it  is  perhaps  the 
truest  clory^  of  the  Irish  people.  In  the  dark  days,  when  to  teach 
the  “  Papist  ”  was  a  crime,  school  was  kept  in  a  dry  ditch  to  hide 
it  from  the  ejes  of  squire  or  parson  who  might  be  riding  by. 


the  Ascendancy  in  general.  For  “Irishman,”  in  three 
places  out  of  five,  read  “  Anglo-Irish  border  ruffian,’*  and 
then  what  Mr  Froude  says  may  pass  as  scarcely  exaggerated. 
Even  thus  there  is  need  of  the  qualifying  adverb ;  it  will 
not  do  to  take  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  and  such  like  at  the 
foot  of  the  letter ;  the  “  dominant  race  ”  for  their  own  ends 
wished  to  keep  Ireland  an  unknown  land,  full  of  nameless 
horrors,  that  thereby  they  might  frighten  off  enterprise  and 
inquiry;  hence  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  imitated  by  alt 
parties,  and  unhappily  inveterate.  English  newspapers,  even 
of  the  best  class,  still  do  too  much  to  foster  this.  Of  the 
error  about  General  Lake  I  have  spoken  already.  On  that 
truly  noble  man.  Sir  B.  Abercrombie,  Mr  Froude  is  surely 
too  hard ;  he  would  not  see  things  with  Fitzgibbon’s  eyes, 
therefore  “  some  influence  was  unhappily  at  work  on  him 
behind  the  scenes  ”  (iii.  831).  He  rightly  characterised  the 
yeomanry,  whose  atrocities  he  was  set  to  countenance,  as 
“  formidable  to  everyone  but  the  enemy,”  therefore  he  is 
stigmatised  as  weak.  It  is  the  same  with  Lord  Cornwallis ; 
he  ventures  to  think  “  Glare  and  Eilwarden  and  Toler  are 
blind  ”  (iii.  489) ;  he  confesses  to  a  foolish  pleasure  when 
the  Dublin  mob,  whose  friends  had  been  hanged  by  dozens 
on  evidence  that  was  worse  than  none,  and  who  had  seen  good  • 
honest  men  hurried  by  the  score  to  be  flogged  in  Beresford’s 
riding  school,  whisper :  “  There  he  goes,  God  bless  him.” 
Certainly  no  one  ever  said  “  God  bless  him  ”  to  Fitzgibbon. 
Grattan’s  manner  was  startling;  one  can  judge  from  his 
statue  in  Westminster  Hall  what  was  his  style  of  speaking, 
and  Mr  Froude  is  not,  perhaps,  too  hard  in  talking  (iii.  242) 
of  “  the  wild  Irishman  showing  as  in  a  dissolving  view 
through  the  Parliamentary  decorum ;  ”  but  I  wish  he  had  left 
it  for  somebody  else  to  say.  Again,  when  informers  alleged 
(iii.  330)  that  Curran  was  on  the  revolutionary  committee, 
it  is  clear  they  were  practising  on  the  credulity  of  their 
employers.  Arthur  ()’Connor,  too,  must  have  been  (as 
Mr  Froude  calls  him)  a  double-dyed  traitor  if  informers 
were  to  be  believed  ;  and  yet  the  whole  English  Whig  party 
gave  the  strongest  evidence  in  his  favour,  and  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  men  like  Lords  Moira,  Fitzwilliam,  Lans- 
downe,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford,  and  Sir  F. 
Burdett  were  in  a  conspiracy  of  lies  on  his  behalf.  But 
these  are  trifles  not  affecting  the  main  argument.  I  hope 
there  will  be  many  editions  of  this  book,  and  I  hope 
Mr  Froude  will  rewrite  the  part  which  affects  Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald.  He  says  Lord  Edward  for  his  own  ambition 
deluged  Ireland  with  blood  (iii.  344).  “Citizen  Fitz¬ 
gerald  ”  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  succassful  revolu¬ 
tions  are  made,  but  if  ever  a  man  was  free  from  self-seeking^ 
it  was  he.  And  why,  because  when  the  informers  Byan 
and  Sirr  came  to  arrest  him  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  he  • 
naturally  resisted,  should  we  be  told  that  “  below  his 
citizenship  ran  the  fierce,  wild  blood  of  the  Geraldines  ?  ” 
May  not  a  man  defend  himself  without  its  being  necessary 
to  remark — “  When  caught  in  his  lair  he  fought  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  wild  beast  ?  ”  Mr  Froude  says  that  melo¬ 
drama  enters  largely  into  Irish  history  ;  those  who  write  it 
must  therefore  be  specially  careful  to  avoid  the  infection. 
But  we  cannot  all  be  Hallams,  and  Mr  Fronde’s  perfervidum 
ingenium  (does  it  mark  him,  too,  as  of  the  stock  of  the 
wealhas  ?)  is  often  one  of  his  excellences.  He  has  done 
good  work  in  many  ways ;  never  better  than  when,  by 
so  eloquently  teaching  England  what  cruel  wrong  she  has 
done  to  her  “sister  island,”  he  has  tried  his  best  to  shame 
her  into  consistent  reparation. 

Henbt  Stuaet  Fagan. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  IRELAND. 

Old  Times  in  Ireland.  By  Lieat.-Gol.  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Vereker,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  In  Three  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Colonel  Vereker  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the 
public  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  a  book  of  travels 
entitled  ‘  Scenes  in  the  Sunny  South.’  This  book,  as 
will  doubtless  be  remembered,  met  with  a  most  flattering 
reception,  and  obtained  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of 
the  critics,  not  only  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which  a 
vast  amount  of  ethnological  and  archaeological  research  had 
been  combined  with  the  interesting  and  amusing  incidents 
of  travel,  but  also  for  the  reliable  information  which  it  was 
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doeilDed  to  afford  to  future  explorers  over  the  same  ground. 
Thus  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  maiden  effort, 
Oolonel  Vereker  undertook  the  work  before  os.  Having  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  Irish  character,  he  carries 
us  back  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  gives  us  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  aspect  of  society  during  that  turbulent  and 
eventful  period.  The  scenes  of  lawlessness-  which  he 
describes,  the  terror  into  which  vast  portions  of  the  country 
were  thrown  by  the  rebellion  of  the  poor  and  down¬ 
trodden  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  organisation  and  policy 
of  that  much  dreaded  and  desperate  society  whose  members 
were  popularly  known  as  the  “Terry  Alts,”  are  all  narrated 
from  personal  experience.  In  the  midst  of  the  startling 
incidents  with  which  these  volumes  abound,  the  author 
himself  lived,  and  it  has  been  his  aim  to  restrict  himself  as 
far  as  possible  to  that  which  actually  came  under  his 
cognisance.  The  notorious  and  fearful  crimes  of  the 
“  Terry  Alts,”  who  carried  with  them  destruction  and 
death  wherever  they  went,  are  now  a  matter  of  history, 
and  (he  incidents  which  are  here  related  of  them  have  a 
peculiar  interest  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was 
reared  in  their  midst,  who  has  heard  the  sound  of  the 
horns  on  the  hills  at  night,  summoning  the  rebels  together, 
while  armed  sentries  patrolled  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  inmates  slept  with  loaded  firearms  by  their  bed¬ 
side*.  It  is  hard  to  realise  the  occurrence  of  such  events  in  a 
civilised  country  within  the  present  century.  Now,  however, 
happily  for  Ireland,  and  thanks  to  the  administration  of  an 
enlightened  Government,  many  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
have  been  removed,  and  a  fresh  and  brighter  era  is  inaugu¬ 
rated.  In  his  picture  of  the  disruption  of  society  in  Ireland 
at  this  time.  Colonel  Vereker  has  brought  out  in  bold  relief 
the  principal  features  of  misgovernment  which  led  to  it. 
The  first  stumbling-block  was  the  Irish  Established  Church, 
which,  though  the  Church  of  the  minority,  was  made  the 
Church  of  the  nation.  This  Church,  supported  by  tithes 
wrung  from  the  poor  and  unwilling  Catholics,  who  naturally 
had  no  sympathy  for  it,  stirred  up  the  bitterest  animosity, 
and  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  flagrant  and  dis¬ 
graceful  scenes.  We  are  introduced  here,  as  an  example, 
to  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment  who  accompanied  in 
person  the  police  and  troops  engaged  in  levying  his  tithes, 
and  who  used  to  sign  his  notices  in  red  ink  as  a  token  of 
what  non-compliance  would  entail.  “And  all  this  in  the 
name  of  religion  I  ”  The  next  important  aggravation,  as 
the  author  points  out,  was  the  Land  question.  The  tenants 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  ill-defined  and  ill-secured 
nature  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  tenure  of  land.  But 
— if  we  interpret  aright — the  soul  of  the  discontent  lay  in 
the  existence  of  the  Viceroyalty,  “  the  mock  Court  with 
all  its  attendant  satellites,  who  only  swallow  up  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  State  without  giving  anything  in  return.”  Of 
these  tben-existent  oppressions  the  latter  only  now  remains, 
and  until  it  likewise  is  abolished,  with  the  all-but.sinecure 
appointments  attendant  on  it,  the  author  cannot  consider 
Ireland  to  have  had  her  fair  meed  of  justice. 

Such  is  the  foundation  on  which  Colonel  Vereker  has 
raised  one  of  the  best  and  most  amusing  romances  we  have 
ever  read.  The  volumes  literally  teem  with  fun,  and  the 
anecdotes  which  the  writer  has  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  us  the  more  genial  side  of  the  Irish 
character,  are  numerous,  laughable,  and  fresh.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  one  or  two  in  justification  of  our 
remarks  : — 

“The  postboy  that  is  to  take  on  you  and  Miss  Butler,”  said  Mr 
lloey,  addressing  Shaik,  “gave  an  English  traveller  a  great 
setting  down  the  other  day. 

“  As  they  were  driving  along  on  a  car,  the  Englishman  kept 
abusing  and  making  fun  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  made 
Mickey  very  angry,  for  he  belongs  to  the  Romish  church.  Rut 
he  dared  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  give  any  answer,  and  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  gentleman’s  insulting  behaviour. 

“  Presently  they  came  to  a  dead  donkey  on  the  roadside. 

“  Says  the  traveller,  who  spoke  with  a  lisp,  ‘Dwivaw,  did  that 
ixcknth  reihcivc  ccthiwccm  uncthion  pweviouth  to  bwcathing 
hithlatht?’ 

“‘lie  did  not,  your  honour,’ says  Mickey,  di  lighted  to  get  a 
quiet  hit  at  him.  *  The  baste  died  a  Protestant.”' 

Here,  again,  is  another  sample  of  the  native  humour : _ 

The  chaise  stopped  short  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  with  a  jerk 
that  sent  my  hat  into  the  mud,  and  nearly  dashed  out  my  brains 
against  the  side  of  the  window-.  After  picking  up  my  hat,  Pat 


THE  SWISS  ALLMENDS. 

Swisi  Allmends  and  a  Walk  to  f!ee  Them :  being  a  Second  ifenth  in 
Stoitzerlavd.  Ry  F.  Barbam  Ziucke,  Vicar  of  Wberstead.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

How  vast  would  be  the  addition  to  human  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  if  all  book-making  travellers  possessed,  on 
the  average,  but  one  half  as  much  good  sense  and  geniality 
as  Mr  Barham  Zincke  t  Here  is  a  magician  who  can 
actually  make  the  beaten  tracks  of  Switzerland  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  Magdala  and  Coomassie,  by  the  aid  of  spells, 
no  other  spells  than  those  with  which  others  evoke  the 
demon  of  dulness,  the  passion  for  amassing  dry  facts,  and 
the  faculty  for  drawing  out  their  significance  by  tjpse 
logical  reasoning.  Many  causes  contribute  to  this  fortunate 
result,  the  very  wide  range  of  information  at  Mr  Zincke’s 
command,  the  piqcfincy  and  relevancy  of  his  illustrations, 
the  quaint  individuality  of  his  style;  but,  after  all,  the 
charm  is  rather  moral  than  literary,  and  must  be  mainly 
ascribed  to  his  sunniness  of  spirit  and  profound  feeling  of 
humanity.  In  design  and  execution  this  narrative  of  travel 
exactly  resembles  its  well-known  predecessor ;  the  author 
ranges  Switzerland  far  and  wide,  comparatively  indifferent 
to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  tourists,  but  continually  on  the 
watch  for  any  spectacle,  occurrence,  or  individual,  capable 
of  being  made  to  illustrate  the  social  and  economic  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  country,  and,  through  these,  of  mankind  at 
large.  The  principal  objects  of  his  investigation  are  the 
“  Allmends,”  or  lands  held  in  common  occupation.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  inquire  why  a  communistic  system, 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  equal  rights  of  all, 
and  which  has  worked  so  admirably  for  centuries, 
should  be  falling  into  disuse  from  •  its  incompatibility 
with  the  circumstances  of  our  day.  Many  cogent 
reasons  are  assigned,  but  the  principal  is  that  an 
arrangement  perfectly  just  so  long  as  all  participants  in  it 
were  on  a  level  has  become  inequitable  since  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  property  has  been  rendered  unequal  through  the 
introduction  of  manufactures  and  other  means  of  accumu¬ 
lating  capital.  The  enterprising  and  successful  citizen  now 
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no  other  way  of  carry inc  medicine  in  time  to  save  the  life  of 

a  man.” — Mr  Ashton  Dilke  on  “  T . . 

on  “  Mr  Maurice’s  Theology,”  an 
“  Defence  of  Modern  Spiritualism 
a  remark  which  we  need  I 
treatment  of  “  Public  Affairs. 

The  literary  pal: 


keeps  twenty  bead  of  cattle  where  bis  neighbour  keeps  one, 
and  be  has  the  right  of  pasturing  all  of  these  on  the  common 
estate,  his  share  of  which  is  accordingly  at  times  as  great 
as  his  neighbour’s.  The  general  tendency  of  Mr  Zincke’s 
researches  is  to  establish  the  natural  connection  of  com¬ 
munism  with  an  undeveloped  stage  of  society,  when  the 
conditions  of  existence  are  such  as  to  keep  all  the  members 
upon  a  uniformly  low  level.  We  may  add  that  this  seems 
to  have  been  instinctively  felt  by  communistic  legislators 
themselves,  who,  from  the  days  of  Plato  downwards,  have 
rarely  failed  to  provide  some  hierarchical  or  other  machinery 
for  keeping  the  progress  of  intellect  and  wealth  within 
manageable  limits.  Although,  however,  the  Allmends  are 
the  principal'subject  of  Mr  Zincke’s  volume,  they  are  very 
far  from  being  the  only  one.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
in  any  book  of  travel  of  equal  compass  an  equal  number 
of  ingenious  and  acute  observations,  most  miscellaneous  in 
character,  yet  united  by  the  common  link  of  an  intense 
interest  in  man  and  all  his  concerns,  including  the  forces  of 
nature  which  have  shaped  his  destiny  in  Switzerland,  and 
thus  re-kindling  our  interest  in  these  latter  almost  conven¬ 
tional  objects  by  presenting  their  agency  in  an  unfamiliar 
light.  E.  G. 


I,”  are  all  highly  interesting  ; 
hardly  add  concerning  Mr  Harrison’s 
fairs.’’ 

The  literary  palm  in  BlachwoocTs  must  be  conferred  on  the 
writer  of  a  spirited  piece  on  the  model  of  Nodes  Ambrosiantf^ 
“Convivium  Templare.”  It  smacks  a  little  of  the  midnight 
oil ;  but  a  little  also  of  the  great  Professor.  Politically  Blacks 
woods  is  as  bitter  as  ever  ;  and  henceforth  Mr  Gladstone 
adds  ‘Jack-o’-lantern’  to  the  other  soubriquets  with  which 
Tory  critics  have  distinguished  him.  “Our  Fair  Wind- 
Setting  Sail  ”  is  the  title  of  the  present  month’s  commentary 
on  the  virtues  of  the  successful  parW. 

There  is  a  remarkable  article  in  Temple  Bar  on  the  subject 
of  “  Genesis.”  Ably  thought  out  anu  copiously  illustrated, 
this  essay  is  well  deserving  of  careful  consideration.  We  are 
apt  to  think  the  topic  a  somewhat  “delicate”  one ;  but  the 
writer  is  decidedly  justified  in  recommending  philanthropists 
to  devote  themselves  “  to  a  physical  regeneration  of  the  people 
by  a  careful  study  of  evolutionary  genesis,  a  legislative  enforce¬ 
ment  of  its  results.”  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such 
enforcement  would  be  practicable,  but  we  do  think  that  we 
ought  to  lose  no  time  in  deciding  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 
“An  Afternoon  with  Odd  Volumes”  and  “Some  Eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  the  French  Stage  ”  are  both  highly  entertaining ;  and 
a  paper  on  “Political  Prisons  under  the  Eepublic”  is  full  of 
useful  information,  communicated  in  a  very  readable  and 
lively  style.  The  two  novels  improve  as  they  proceed  ;  and 
altogether  Temple  Bar  for  May  is  an  excellent  number. 

London  Society  is  very  light ;  even  lighter  than  usual. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  which  we  can  commend  to  our 
readers  as  worthy  of  serious  attention.  It  is  a  drop  of  cham¬ 
pagne  with  a  tumbler  full  of  froth,  and  though  the  froth  is 
gay  with  prismatic  colours,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  man  who 
wishes  to  drink.  But  of  course  it  is  not  everybody  who  does 
wish  to  drink. 

We  do  not  find  much  to  single  out  in  Macinillads.  The 
papers  on  Mendelssohn,  Fielding,  and  Dante  are  all  interest¬ 
ing  in  their  way  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  attractive  article  is 
an  account  of  “A  Visit  to  a  German  Girls’  School,”  by  Mrs 
Saudford,  to  which  we  would  specially  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  Gentleman's  grows  better  and  better  under 
its  new  management.  A  memoir  of  Shirley  Brooks,  by  Mr 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  by  the 
many  friends  of  the  deceased  man.  Though  short,  it  has 
much  in  it  which  could  not  have  been  left  unsaid,  and  which 
no  one  could  have  said  better  than  Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold. 
“Men  and  Manners  in  Parliament”  continues  to  be  very  en¬ 
tertaining.  There  is  a  song  of  love  and  glamour  from  Mr 
Eobert  Buchanan — the  first  of  a  series.  We  have  read  it 
carefully  three  times,  and  yet  cannot  say  whether  w’e  like  it 
It  really  looks  as  though  the  critic  of  the  ‘  Fleshly 


!  or  not, 

I  School  ’  w’ere  beginning  to  form  himself  upon  the  model  he 
j  once  decried. 

Cornkill  is  less  overrun  with  novels  than  of  old,  and  the 
[  present  strikes  us  as  an  unusually  good  number.  The  paper 
on  “Artificial  Memory”  is  excellent;  and  that  on  “The 
French  Press”  is  even  livelier  than  the  instalments  which 
have  gone  before.  Tinsley's  is  quite  as  varied  as  ever.  The 
lion’s  share  of  space  is  devoted  to  fiction  and  poetry,  of  which 
we  can  only  say,  as  we  have  said  already,  that  the  former  is 
excellent,  and  the  latter  below  the  average.  “  Pechvogel  ”  is 
a  very  amusing  satire,  written  quaintly  and  freshly.  We 
have  always  had  a  weakness  for  the  New  Monthly^  and  the 
May  number  is  as  good  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  steers 
clear  of  everything  like  sensation,  witliout  losing  in  interest. 
Its  charm  lies  in  that  pure  and  placid  literature  which  is  pre¬ 
eminently  suited  for  family  reading.  In  All  the  Year  Round 
we  are  much  interested  by  an  admirable  series  of  “legends 
and  Traditions  of  the  English  Counties,”  which,  with  the 
sketches  and  shorter  fiction,  avail  to  maintain  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  magazine.  The  City  of  London  Chess  Magazine 
continues  to  be  edited  with  much  good  taste  and  ability,  and 
is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  be  au  courant  with  the 
annals  of  English  chess-playing. 

We  have  also  received  the  Art  Journal  (with  line  en¬ 
gravings  of  Pettie’s  ‘  Eival  Eoses’  and  Anker’s  ‘Little 
Architect’);  St.  James's  (with  Jules  Verne’s  engrossing 
‘Mysterious  Island’);  the  Argosy;  Chambers's  Journal ; 
the  Ceyngregationalist ;  Good  yVords;  Good  Things;^  the 
Churchmans ;  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  and  the  Young 
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drama.  It  is  surprising  how  little  really  good  criticism  of 
these  dramatists  lias  been  written,  considering  the  volumes 
upon  volumes  that  have  been  written  about  them.  Mr  Swin¬ 
burne’s  famous  article  on  John  Ford,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Fttview  for  July,  1871,  embodied,  to  speak  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration,  more  real  insight  into  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  chief  Elizabethan  dramatists  than  could  be 
obtained  from  all  other  works  upon  them  put  together.  Mr 
Gosse’s  article  is  wholly  different  in  style  from  Mr  Swin¬ 
burne’s,  and  is  more  strictly  confined  to  its  immediate  sub¬ 
ject,  but  it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same 
connection.  'Mr  Gosse  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  subtle 
of  living  critics  ;  and  his  estimate  of  Webster,  though  funda¬ 
mentally  in  agreement  with  Mr  Swinburne’s  as  regards  the 
rank  to  be  assigned  to  him  among  the  dramatists,  proceeds 
upon  a  more  just  and  comprehensive  appreciation  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  character.  It  is,  of  course,  only  incidentally  that  Mr 
Swinburne  alludes  to  Webster  in  his  article  on  Ford,  but  the 
expressions  he  makes  use  of  in  characterising  his  genius 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  slow,  careful,  profoundly 
meditated  construction  of  Webster’s  dramas.  Mr  Gosse,  on 
the  other  hand,  fully  recognises  the  slowness  and  carefulness 
of  Webster’s  composition  (which,  indeed,  was  acknowled^d 
by  Webster  himself  and  derided  by  one  of  his  contemporaries) 
in  such  expressions  as  that  he  ‘^vainly  endeavoured  to 
equal  by  study  and  art  the  infinite  tact  of  Shakespeare.” 
One  of  the  few  points  on  which  w’e  would  not  quite  agree 
with  Mr  Gosse’s  paper  is  where  he  does  not  connect  the 
intricacy  of  the  construction  of  the  “  Devil’s  Law  Case  ’’  with 
Webster’s  .habits  of  composition.  Mr  Gosse  impatiently 
dismisses  this  play  as  being  exceedingly  faulty  in  construction, 
which  is  perhaps  quite  true,  but  the  faultiness  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  author,  and  arises  from  his  carrying  to  an  extreme 
his  habit  of  laboriously  meditating  surprises  for  his  audience. 
We  are  doubtful,  also,  wdiether  Mr  Gosse  is  right  in  his 
ingenious  conjecture,  which  derives  confirmation  from  Web¬ 
ster’s  classical  tastes,  that  the  “  White  Devil  ”  was  originally 
intended  for  a  trilogy  ;  the  wide  scope  of  the  play  seems  to 
belong  to  the  general  breadth  and  depth  of  Webster’s  con¬ 
struction.  Over  and  above  his  criticism  of  Webster,  Mr 
Gosse  includes  in  this  paper  a  very  happy  discovery  regarding 
the  authorship  of  “  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold.”  He  has  detected 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  play  a  complete  little  drama,  distinct 
in  character,  sentiment,,  and  versification,  and  which  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Webster.  He  suggests  that  the 
low  comedy  part  of  the  play  was  written  by  Rowley,  and 
the  two  parts  have  so  little  organic  union  that  they  fall  into 
two  distinct  plays  upon  a  simple  re-arrangement  of  the 
different  scenes.  W.  Minto. 


judgment  by  awarding  to  the  author  of  ‘  Le  Candidat’  th 
consideration  he  merits.  M.  Flaubert  is  a  novelist  of  the  ver  ^ 
first  order,  and  there  is  no  dishonour  in  having  failed  witL 
Balzac,  in  a  special  branch  of  literary  art  which  exacU 
certain  qualities  of  pure  and  simple  imagination  that  are 
usually  refused  to  analytical  romancists.  But  perhans 
M.  Flaubert  had  better  remain  within  the  limits  of  th 
department  in  which  he  excels.  ® 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  ours,  a  man  whose  critical 
taste  commands  our  attention  and  respect,  WTote  to  ua 
announcing  the  advent  of  a  poetical  procfigy,  of  a  successor 
and  perhaps  of  a  superior,  to  Alfred  de  Musset.  The  poet 
was  barely  seventeen  years  old.  We  have  before  us  the  po^s 
of  this  remarkable  boy,  and  although  we  so  far  differ  from 
our  friend,  and  also  from  the  numerous  Parisian  critics 
whose  incense  must  have  turned  M.  Maurice  Bouchor’s  head 
as  to  think  that  he  has  a  good  many  strides  to  advance  before 
he  is  fit  to  cope  with  the  poet  whose  equal  he  is  prematurely 
proclaimed,  still  there  is  room  for  astonishment  at  such  a 
remarkable  production  from  an  author  hardly  out  of  his 
teens ;  and  if  M.  Maurice  Bouchor  keeps  the  promise  he 
holds  forth,  he  will  certainly  go  far.  The  sentiment  of  his 
verses  is  the  sentiment  of  his  age,  and  therefore  charming  and 
fresh  ;  the  verses  are  those  of  an  experienced  hand  in  the 
art  of  poetry.  In  short,  his  “joyous  songs”  contain  that 
vague  power  which  may  eventually  soar  higher  than  one  can 
foresee,  and  but  needs  culture  and  good  direction  to  increase 
and  shine.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  volume  is  not  free 
from  the  affectation  of  a  young  and  green  versifier  who  first 
sees  his  work  in  print  and  overflows  with  those  violent  and 
transient  predilections  for  certain  styles  and  certain  authors 
wherewith  youths  are  usually  inspired.  M.  Maurice  Bouchor 
obviously  raves  with  Musset,  for  his  book  contains  about 
fifty  pages  of  ridiculous  and  reckless  imitations  of  “  Mar- 
doche”and  other  poems  of  the  same  dininkeu  biaS;  but 
what  he  has  not  is  the  affected  cynicism  of  the  same  man,  the 
hectic,  ghastly  flush  of  reeling  gaiety  which  Alfred  de  Musset’s 
admirers  would  make  us  believe  to  be  the  spirit  of  youth. 
Indeed,  what  we  sincerely  admire  in  this  promising  young 
poet  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  false  morbidness  the 
poets  of  the  present  generation  see  fit  to  assume,  very  much  to 
our  misfortune  and  not  a  little  to  their  own.  His  feel¬ 
ings,  his  ideas  are  fresh  and  exuberant,  he  is  full  of 
admiration,  wonder,  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  outburst  of 
his  nai/f  yet  withal  powerful  talent  finds  expression  in  choice 
and  appropriate  words.  Form  is  cultivated  to  a  greater 
extent  than  one  could  possibly  expect  from  such  a  young 
writer,  and  indeed  some  of  the  pieces  “in  the  forest? 
and  of  “  variations  on  a  few  airs  of  Shakespeare,”  are  little 
masterpieces  of  finish  and  tenderness.  When  M.  Bouchor 
shall  have  cast  from  him  the  irrepressible  mixture  of  nonsense 
and  good  things  of  an  intoxicated  youth,  it  will  be  seen  what 
he  can  do.  Meanwhile,  so  much  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he 
]x>ese8ses  the  embryonic  qualities  of  a  poet  of  the  first  order, 
and  that  he  desen'es  much  of  the  attention  his  first  attempt 
has  attracted.  We  wish  him  w’ell,  and  trust  that  he  may 
avoid  pernicious  influences. 

All  who  know  that  at  present  Victor  Hugo  is  the  only 
superior  M.  Lecomte  de  Lisle  can  recognise,  will  regret  the 
emission  of  an  old  collection  of  |)oems — however  fine  these 
may  be — in  the  place  of  a  new  production  announced  now  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  However,  for  aught  that  is  known,  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  have  retarded  it,  for  poetry  is  still  a  very 
poor  paying  line  in  France.  And  one  can  re-read,  with  in¬ 
terest  and  instrnction,  those  magnificent,  haughty  verses,  than 
which  none  finer  are  to  be  found  in  the  French  language. 
M.  Lecomte  de  Lisle  likes,  as  the  painter  G^rome,  to  repr^ 
duce  the  majestic  outlines  of  decay^  civilisations.  And  he  is 
filled  with  the  grand  sadness  of  one  who  regrets  the  splen¬ 
dours  towards  which  his  imagination  has  taken  flight.^  The 
‘Poeraes  Antiques’  hold  a  distinct  place  among  the  highest 
masterpieces  of  the  French  tongue. 

M.  Henry  de  la  Madeleine  seems  to  us  one  of  the  naost  dis¬ 
tinguished  canteurs  of  the  day.  His  volumes  contain  three 
novelettes  of  great  originality  and  ingeniousness.  The  writer 
moilestly  professes  to  embody  in  this  threefold  production  the 
habits  and  the  temperaments  of  a  population  of  Southern 
France ;  but  he  reaches  further,  and  makes  of  a  work  of 
fiction  w'hich,  as  a  study  of  type,  has  doubtless  a  value 
own,  a  most  edifying  record.  The  valuable  form  in  which 
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Certain  pieces]  that  fail  to  create  any  notable  impression  in 
the  theatre  may  often  appear  under  a  very  different  aspect  in  the 
form  of  a  book.  '  Le  Candidat  ’  is  by  M.  Gustave  Flaubert, 
the  author  of  a  novel  which  recently  created  in  Paris  much 
stir  and  not  a  little  disappointment.  The  piece  was -produced 
at  the  Gymnase  Theatre  and  lived  an  existence  of  three 
nights.  In  presenting  this  unlucky  comedy  to  the  reader, 
M.  Flaubert  may  have  thought  that  the  public,  as  was  the 
case  with  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Le  Roi  s’amuse,”  might  reconsider 
the  verdict  of  the  audience  of  a  “first  night.”  We  w’ish  we 
could  agree  with  the  eminent  author  and  the  public  also.  As 
it  is,  ‘  Le  Candidat  ’  in  its  printed  form  shows,  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  when  it  failed  before  the  footlights,  that 
M.  Flaubert’s  talent  is  in  dramatic  writing  like  a  fish  out  of 
water.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  subject  of  the  comedy  is 
based  on  the  dishonesty  of  a  candidate  for  legislative 
honours,  the  cringing  with  which  he  tries  to  gain  his 
electors,  and  the  low  selfishness  of  these  electors.  The 
theme,  we  may  venture  to  say,  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and 
corruption  will  not  be  extinguished  by  M.  Fdaubert’s  tedious 
and  dreary  treatment  of  it.  He  is  often  beside  the  truth, 
and  when  he  is  veracious  he  takes  such  slow  advantage  of 
his  opportunity  that  the  piece  lags,  stumbles,  and  finally  falls 
— as  well  as  the  curtain.  Let  us  hasten  to  correct  this 
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over  he  writes,  as  Thackeray  prabed  Charles  de  Bernard  for 
writing,  **  like  a  gentleman.” 

M.  Ernest  d’Hervilly’s  ‘Tales  for  Grown-up  Folks’  justify 
their  title,  for  they  will  be  read  without  much  admiration 
for  the  author’s  originality,  but  always  with  amusement. 
M.  Ernest  d’Hervilly  has  read  and  cultivated  Dickens,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  savour  of  English  humour  in  French 
produces  a  felicitous  result.  Some  of  the  tales,  ‘  Mon  ami 
Le,’  to  quote  one  instance,  are  highly  humorous.  Within 
his  modest  circle  the  author  is  to  be  commended. 

As  to  M.  Charles  Monselet,  Sterne’s  shoes  fit  him  very 
badly,  and  he  had  better  write  gastronomical  odes  than 
gather  from  newspapers  a  few  stray  articles  of  very  weak 
interest  and  make  a  volume  of  rancid  matter.  Paris,  as  well  as 
London,  rejoices  in  a  gang  of  writers  who  are  unequal  to  the 
effort  of  writing  a  volume  at  one  stretch,  and  who  enclose  in 
a  binding  such  rhapsodical  lucubrations  as  they  may  have 
scored  down  in  the  third  page  of  a  newspaper.  Condensed 
journalism  is  nauseous,  and  M.  Monselet  is  a  condensing 
journalist. 

M.  Theodore  Duret  gives  us  a  very  graphic  and  instructive 
account  of  a  voyage  in  Asia  made  in  the  company  of  M. 
Henri  Cernuschi.  Travellers  usually  intersperse  their  sketch 
books  with  personal  anecdotes.  In  his  preface  M.  Duret 
deprecates  the  habit,  and  claims  perusal  solely  on  grounds  of 
information.  However  bold  the  example,  the  traveller  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded — at  least  we  have  read  two-thirds 
of  his  book  with  pleasure,  noticing  with  what  amount  of 
honesty  he  skips  the  description  of  the  spots  known  to  most, 
and  laying  stress  on  those  localities  unfrequented  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  reader  will  find  a  deal  of  novel  information  in 
these  pages  with  regard  to  interior  localities  of  Asia  hardly 
known  to  any  except  to  the  bold  race  of  explorers  whereof 
M.  Duret  may  almost  be  called  a  scion. 

We  would  mention  the  issue  by  M.  Lemerre  of  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Emile  Deschamps,  the  translator  of 
Shakespeare,  Deschamps  is  all  but  forgotten,  and  he  deserves 
better  treatment,  for  some  of  his  poems  are  from  the  hand  of 
a  superior  artist.  His  translation  of  Shakespeare’s  works  is 
one  of  the  best  in  France.  ‘Mademoiselle  Guignon,’  by  M. 
Andre  Theuriet,  comes  from  the  pages  of  the  Bevue  des  deux 
Mondes — a  periodical  whose  hospitality  is  ever  profuse  to 
“sobriety”  of  imagination.  M.  Theuriet  is  very  satisfactory 
in  this  respect,  for  he  is  so  sober  of  imagination  that  he  has 
none  at  all.  We  should  not  upbraid  him  for  a  bereavement 
he  cannot  help  if  he.  did  not  lay  claim  to  fancy  as  a 
novelist.  ‘  Mademoiselle  Guignon  ’ — vapid,  colourless,  proper, 
and  null — is  a  novel  of  that  class  of  fiction  of  which  in 
England  Mr  Hamilton  Aide’s  works  are  the  richest  orna¬ 
ments.  M.  Theuriet’s  book  rejoices  in  one  advantage  :  a 
mother  can  let  her  daughter  read  it.  Let  us  score  this  good 
point,  which  ‘Mademoiselle  Guignon’  shares  with  nursery 
doggerels,  to  the  account  of  M.  Theuriet. 

To  say  that  Theophile  Lavallee’s  ‘  History  of  France  ’  is 
one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  is  not  saying  too  much. 
For  sixty  years  it  enjoyed  popularity.  M.  Frederic  Lock 
has  had  the  good  idea  of  continuing  it  from  1814 — the 
limit  of  the  original  w'ork — up  to  our  day.  M.  Lock  cannot 
possibly  claim  a  comparison  for  his  matter  with  the  text  of 
the  original  historian  ;  but  he  has  continued  the  work  on 
Lavallee’s  principles,  ^and,  on  the  whole,  penned  a  very 
acceptable  sequel. 

Our  last  mention  must  be  for  M.  Charles  Lenormaut’s 
reproduction  of  the  original  text  of  Chateaubriand’s  early 
souvenirs.  The  great  man’s  childhood  is  dreary  enough  to 
follow,  and  M.  Lenormant’s  essay  partakes  of  the  same 
unattractiveness.  Camille  Barrere. 
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That  a  poet’s  first  volume  of  songs  reaches  its  fiftieth 
thousand  proves  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  sonra 
themselves  are  of  that  superlative  worth  that  commands 
fame,  or  that  they  chime  in  with  and  interpret,  in  fluent 
vulgar  tongue,  the  loading  tones  of  a  great  popular  theme. 
The  latter  is  principally  the  case  with  Mr  Howard  Evans’s 
Soi^s  for  Singing  at  Agricultural  Lahourerd  Meetings^  of 
which  one  of  the  fiftieth  thousand  is  before  us.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  the  twenty-four  songs  that  form  this  most  saleable 
of  collections  is  the  identity  of  their  sturdy  aims  with  those 
of  the  new  spirit  stirring  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and 
the  composer  well  deserves  his  success  for  the  manly,  even  if 
blunt,  way  in  which  he  weds  to  popular  tunes  the  political  and 
^ial  topics  of  the  hour.  If  Mr  Arch  is  the  apostle  of  the 
movement,  Mr  Evans  deserves  to  be  called  its  poet. 

Mr  Reid’s  edition  of  the  Academica  of  Cicero  is  a  valu¬ 
able  little  book,  designed  with  clear  purpose  and  well 
wrought.  The  text  occupies  not  much  more  than  a  third  of 
the  bulk,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  one  side  by  a  copious  and 
scholarly  introduction,  and  on  the  other  by  copious  and 
scholarly  notes.  Although  Mr  Reid  writes  chiefly  for  junior 
students,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  minute  scholar¬ 
ship  of  various  readings  and  points  of  Latinity,  but  connects 
the  matter  of  this  particular  work  with  the  b(^y  of  Cicero’s 
philosophical  life  and  opinions,  and  supplements  his  own 
valuable  information  with  directions  where  to  find  more. 
Our  students  want  such  books. 

Dr  Nicholas’s  work  on  the  Pedigree  of  the  English  People 
has  reached  a  fourth  edition  ;  a  proof  that  there  are  still  some 
benighted  people  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Anglicity  or  Teu- 
tonicity  of  the  English  as  preached  by  Mr  Freeman  and  the 
Saturday  Review^  without  hearing  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Dr  Nicholas,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  main¬ 
tains  that  most  of  us  have  in  our  veins  the  blood  of  Celtic 
aborigines  ;  that  “  the  greater  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
early  Anglican  and  Saxon  Kingdoms  must  have  been  of  the 
‘  British  ’  race,  and  not  men  who  had  come  ov’er  in  small  open 
boats  from  the  barren  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  that  subse¬ 
quent  changes  during  long  ages  of  immigration,  conquest, 
revolution,  brought  no  substantial  ethnical  change  upon  the 
people  of  Britain.”  Dr  Nicholas  supports  this  with  elaborate 
and  weighty  arguments,  historical,  topographical,  philological, 
physiological,  and  ethnological.  His  style  is  not  brilliant,  but 
that  is  partly  a  result  of  the  scientific  character  of  his  method  : 
he  impresses  one  favourably  as  a  sober  investigator  rather 
than  a  fanatic  hobby-rider  or  crotcheteer,  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  his  conclusions,  his  varied  accumulation  of  facta 
is  abundantly  interesting. 

Apropos  of  the  mixture  of  Celt  and  Teuton,  we  have  before 
us  the  third  volume  of  Mr  BuchanarCs  collected  Poetical 
Works.  In  his  first  volume  Mr  Buchanan  claimed  to  be  a 
happy  union  of  Celt  and  Teuton,  combining  some  of  the  best 
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qualities  of  both  ;  and  Mr  Copeland  disputed  this  claim  at 
some  length  in  our  columns  a  lortnight  ago.  In  this  volume, 
however,  the  poet  seems  to  drop  all  Teutonic  pretensions,  and 
stands  out  as  a  pure  Celt :  the  Book  of  Orm^  the  Celtf  which, 
along  with  Coraisken — not  Cruiskeen — Sonnets^  and  Political 
MyeticSy  composes  the  third  volume,  might  be  called,  he  tells 
us,  the  *  Book  of  Robert  Buchanan,’  and  is  intellectually  the 
key  to  all  his  writings.  It  seems  that  people  have  found  Mr 
Buchanan’s  mysticism  somewhat  difbcult  of  comprehension, 
if  not  provocative  of  unbecoming  mirth  :  so  he  defends  it 
with  a  prose  lecture  about  his  own  works,  under  the  queer 
title  of  Mystic  Realism,  and  explains  it  by  laudatory  criticisms 
from  the  Nonconformist  and  Spectator.  We  have  shown  this 
to  Mr  Copeland,  but  our  obstinate  critic,  in  spite  of  all  these 
authorities,  still  maintains  that  Mr  Buchanan’s  mysticism  is 
not  in  the  least  Celtic ;  and  ventures  further  on  the  bold 
proposition  that  all  assertive  pretentious  mysticism  is  em¬ 
phatically  and  ludicrously  Teutonic.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  Mr  Buchanan,  whether  Dr  Nicholas  or  Mr  Freeman  is  in 
the  right  concerning  our  ancestors,  the  Teuton  is  still  strong 
in  the  land,  and  this  mystic  volume  will  find  many  admiring 
readers.  AVhether  many  will  undei*8tand  much  of  it  is 
another  question. 

Mr  Brooke’s  Theology  in  the  English  Poets  is  a  collection 
of  the  series  of  sermons  which  he  preached  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  during  the  season  of  1872.  They  are  remarkably  free 
from  the  peculiar  tediousness  of  the  pulpit,  and  will  be 
welcomed  for  Sunday  reading  in  homes  where  more  indisputa¬ 
bly  secular  literature  is  under  ban.  Wordsworth  occupies 
about  two-thirds  of  the  volume ;  but  many  pious  Scotch¬ 
women  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  deal  of  theology  Mr 
Brooke  can  bring  out  of  Robert  Burns. 

Mr  Dale  writes  eloquently,  and  with  considerable  breadth 
of  view  and  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  strength  of  the 
position  of  his  adversaries.  But  he  shows,  perhaps,  the 
slightest  tendency  not  to  meet  an  obiection,  but  to  turn  his 
face  away  from  it,  and  loudly  assert  the  contrary.  We  think 
we  have  heard  before  that  the  true  glory  of  Britain  began 
with  Protestantism.  But  it  is  news  to  hear  that  “  Shake¬ 
speare  is  Protestant  through  and  through.”  Volumes  have 
been  w’ritten  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  a 
Farmer,  a  Butcher,  a  Lawyer,  a  Soldier,  an  Entomologist,  an 
Ornithologist,  a  Myth,  Lord  Bacon,  a  Printer,  &c.  &c.,  yea, 
even  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  we  advise  Mr  Dale  to  write  a 
book  to  substantiate  this  assertion.  Fewer  people  might  read 
it  than  are  likely  to  read  this  reprinted  lecture,  but  lie  w’ould 
have  more  scope  for  originality. 

Mr  Suckling  Browne  is  a  vigorous  writer,  and  very  angry 
with  “  Evolution  and  kindred  pseudo-sciences.”  He  has  long 
endured  a  thirst  for  the  redress  of  print,  and  has  re-written, 
and  modifieil,  and  mollified  his  language.  But  he  is  indignant 
that  people  will  read  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  and  will  not  read 
Dr  Bree,  and  an  Anti-Darwinian  Graduate  of  Cambridge  ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  modestly  calls  these  writers  abler 
than  himself,  he  launches  this  missile  at  the  enemy.  His 
language  is  still  tolerably  strong,  and  in  his  eagerness  he  per¬ 
petrates  at  least  one  good  bull,  where,  after  quoting  Tacitus, 
he  makes  a  fresh  start  wdth  the  sentence :  ”  But  Mr  Owen 
steps  forth  with  a  tooth  in  his  hand,  for  which  he  demands  a 
hearing.”  We  may  take  occasion  afterwards  to  discuss  Mr 
Browne’s  arguments. 

Major-General  Shaw  is  known  to  us  as  a  brave  officer  and 
a  warm  philanthropist.  This  pamphlet— on  the  Great — 
in  which  he  seeks  to  identify  London  with  the  Scarlet  Lady 
of  the  Apocalypse,  is  rather  an  odd  form  for  the  expression 
of  strong  discontent  with  many  of  our  customs  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  General  uses  his  pen  too  much  like  a  sword, 
but  his  interpretation  of  the  Apostle  John,  or  whoever  wrote 
the  Apocalypse,  is  perhaps  as  probable  as  Dr  Cumming’s. 

The  great  exemplar  of  hydropathy  in  England,  the  late  Lord 
Ly  tton,  has  gone  from  among  us  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  memory 
or  what  the  Wet-sheet  Pack  and  the  Towel  Bath  did  for  him 
will  not  be  allowed  to  die.  His  illustrious  example  was  of 
much  service  to  the  good  cause  of  w’ater-cure,  and  we  shall 
never  know  the  extent  of  his  obligations  to  water.  We  have 
heard  a  hydropathist  claim  a  share  of  the  analytical  glory  of 
a  distinguished  living  idiilosopher,  and  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  there  exists,  or  did  exist,  a  hydropathist  who  believes, 
or  believed,  that  he  all  but  wrote  the  later  novels  of  Bulwer. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  G.  Nichols  claims  no  single  honour  equal  to  that  j 
but  her  record  of  A  Woman's  Work  in  Water-Cure  is  the 
narrative  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the  application  of  the  Plunge, 
the  Pour,  the  Drip,  the  Douche,  the  Towel,  the  Sitz,  the  Com¬ 
press,  the  Wet  Sheet,  Hunger,  Lukewarm  Water,  and  other 
salutary  processes  of  the  Water-Cure  to  the  reduction  of 
the  sum  of  human  misery.  We  do  not  suppose  that  water 
will  cure  all  the  ills  of  human  flesh,  but  we  believe  tliat  it 
has  cured  a  good  many ;  and  a  fortnight  at  a  hydropathic 
establishment  is  most  invigorating.  Mrs.  Nichols’s  work  is 
a  complete  account  of  the  processes  as  applied  to  various 
diseases. 


ART. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION, 

[Third  Notice.] 

Before  resuming  our  saunter  through  the  rooms  of  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  we  would  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers 
for  a  few  remarks  d  propos  of  the  French  Salon  and  what  the 
authorities  there  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  do. 

In  a  late  article  we  took  occasion  incidentally  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  signs  of  art  progress  in  this  country,  and  to  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that  in  this  respect  we  had 
tolerably  just  grounds  for  satisfaction.  If  art  has  any  mission 
other  than  that  of  imparting  pleasure,  it  is  surely  that  of 
softening  and  elevating  human  nature.  Formulating  more 
strictly,  w’e  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  all  pure  pleasure 
whether  derived  from  poetry  as  poetry,  from  music  or  paint¬ 
ing,  has  in  its  very  nature  a  tendency  to  mollify  and 
spiritualise  whomsoever  it  fills.  If  such  is  the  case,  surely 
this  exaltation  of  the  soul  ought  to  be  as  much  within  reach 
of  the  many  as  of  the  few.  It  is  the  materialism  of  our 
age  which  w^eighs  us  down,  and  it  is  from  the  backs  of  the 
people  that  the  load  must  first  be  lifted.  One  phase  at  least 
of  this  fact  has  long  been  know’n  to  the  French  authorities  • 
and,  believing  in  the  soothing  influence  of  art,  this  is  what 
they  do  :  their  Salon,  unlike  our  Royal  Academy,  is  open  to 
the  public  only  two  months  of  the  year ;  but  during  these 
two  months,  on  the  Sunday  and  Thursday  of  every  week,  the 
people  enter  fbee.  Who  can  measure  the  good  that  might 
oe  aone  w^ere  such  a  course  followed  by  the  Council  of  our 
Academy  ? 

Then  as  to  the  pictures  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  master  works  whose  change  of  place  might  affect  the 
symmetry  of  arrangement,  the  whole  collection  is  re-hung, 
and  the  Salon  is  generally  closed  for  two  or  three  days  in 
order  that  this  may  be  done  effectually.  By  this  course  pic¬ 
tures  above  the  line  have  their  chance  of  getting  on  it,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  being  brought  more  wdthin  the  range  of  the  eye, 
so  that  something  of  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their 
merits.  A  practice  so  palpably  fair  requires  no  word  of  ours 
to  commend  it  to  the  serious  notice  of  the  Academy  authorities. 
By  our  present  mode  it  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of 
high-class  pictures  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy, 
and  yet  are  never  seen.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  chivalrous 
devotion  of  individual  R.A.s,  and  have  known  of  instances 
w’hen  they  have  sacrificed  their  owm  right  of  place  that  the 
merits  of  an  unknown  outsider  might  be  brought  to  the  front. 
It  is  cheering  to  feel  that  there  are  men  of  this  kind,  but^  it 
would  be  a  perpetual  satisfaction  to  know  that  once  a  picture 
gained  the  honours  of  the  Academy,  it  would  have  its  fair  turn 
of  being  looked  at  and  judged. 

In  Gallery  No.  II.  we  have  a  good  example  of  what  might 
be  called  fair  hanging,  and  there  are  three  or  four  pictures 
which,  under  any  scheme  of  redistribution,  would  scarcely 
require  to  be  disturbed.  Mr  Brett’s  “  Summer  Noon  in  the 
Scilly  Isles”  (130),  for  example,  the  most  serene  and  lively 
transcript  he  ever  made  from  nature,  very  naturally  forms  the 
focus  of  the  further  wall.  Its  brilliancy,  it  is  true,  is  rather 
overpow’ering,  and  that  picture  of  soft-toned  sensuou^  beauty, 
which  its  author,  Mr  F.  Leighton,  calls  a  ‘‘Dream  of 
Granada  ”  (131),  suffers  from  the  proximity.  Mr  G.  D.  Les¬ 
lie’s  equally  luscious  “Pot-Pourri”  (129)  stands  the  test  a 
little  better  ;  but  the  eye  withdriiwm  from'  the  strong  light 
of  “  Summer  Noon  ”  has  no  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
subdued  and  bosky  light  of  the  “  Moorish  Garden.”  Vicat 
Cole’s  “Heart  of  Surrey”  (111),  again,  both  from  its  size 
and  quality,  forms  a  very  worthy  centre  to  the  left  wall. 
The  weald-like  stretch  of  country  which  the  valley  in  the 
foreground,  through  which  the  sheep  are  passing,  enables  the 
eye  to  take  in  at  one  sweep,  could  scarcely  be  seen  to  such 
advantage  in  a  less  commanding  part  of  the  room.  Mr  Vicat 
Cole  uses  a  warmer  palette  than  Mr  Brett,  and  paints, 
perhaps,  in  a  larger  manner ;  but  if  the  spectator  will  only 
give  each  of  these  noble  landscapes  its  due,  and  isolate  each 
by  looking  at  it  through  his  closed  hand,  or,  better  still,  his 
rolled  up  catalogue,  he  will  soon  discover  for  himself  that 
this  often-used  phrase,  “largeness  of  style,” is  as  apphrabje  te 
results  as  to  methods.  That  art  alone  is  large  w'hich  deals 
w  ith  the  eye  generously,  whether  in  the  delineation  of  a  lew 
or  a  landscape.  So  far  as  subtlety  of  observation  goes,  aud 
charms  of  the  scene  portrayed,  we  prefer  that  canvas  of 
Mr  Cole’s  in  which  he  has  essayed  to  depict  for  us — 
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grandeur  of  the  face  warrants.  The  leading  folds  of  the 
drapery  are  splendidly  studied,  and  those  minor  convolutions 
of  it,  which  we  thought  faulty  at  first,  we  are  assured  by 
those  authorities  who  preside  over  our  domestic  hearth  and 
everything  else,  are  perfectly  correct  and  quite  characteristic 
of  the  material.  Mr  Leighton  never  approached  nearer  to 
the  grandeur  of  Greek  tragedy  than  he  has  done  here. 
His  “Antique  Juggling-Girl”  (348),  in  Gallery  No.  IIL, 
like  all  supreme  eflforts  in  this  walk,  has  occasioned  differences 
of  opinion  strong  enough  to  be  called  a  controversy.  This 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  subject  chosen 
is  precisely  one  of  those  about  which  the  ordinary  public, 
ana  especially  the  ordinary  art  critic,  can  know  compara¬ 
tively  little,  if  anything.  We  need  not  enter  the  lists 
ourselves.  All  our  readers  care  for,  we  presume,  is  the  indivi¬ 
dual  opinion  of  the  writer,  and  it  is  this — so  far  as  our  own 
knowledge  goes  the  drawing  is  simply  admirable,  and  there 
are  perhaps  not  more  than  three  men  in  the  Academy  besides 
Mr  Leighton  who  would  presume  to  approach  so  absolute  a 
theme.  The  figure,  moreover,  is  precisely  in  that  condition 
of  tissue  which  covers  most  readily  all  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  bony  processes,  such  as  knee  caps,  &c.  The 
only  part  requiring  a  little  more  modelling  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  region,  and 
perhaps  Mr  Leighton  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in 
conveying  the  idea  of  motion.  In  real  life  it  is  surprising 
how  little  of  action  is  seen  in  the  player  ;  but  in  a  pictured 
representation  a  suggestion  of  it  is  desirable.  But  instead  of 
cavilling  at  matters  which  after  all  are  of  minor  import,  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  an  English  artist  who  can 
body  forth  for  us  so  bravely  all  the  divine  harmonies  of  form 
and  feature.  The  painting  of  the  figure  is  almost  too 
exquisite  and  refined,  and  the  screen  before  which  the  girl 
stands  is  a  marvel  of  delicate  colouring  and  manipulation. 
*‘The  Jews’  Quarter,  Old  Damascus”  (303),  is  another  work 
of  surpassing  beauty  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  same 
artist. 

From  Frederick  Leighton  to  Alma-Tadema  the  transition 
is  natural.  Both  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  classic  spirit, 
and  impart  .to  the  subjects  which  they  treat  something  like 
thought  and  imagination.  “The  Picture  Gallery ”  (157),  is 
another  of  those  works  which  any  rehanging  w’ould  never 
disturb.  The  period  is  that  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  some 
visitors  have  come  to  examine  a  new  work,  on  the  beauties  of 
which  the  owmer  of  the  stately  gallery  descants  as  it  stands 
on  the  easel,  with  the  air  of  an  acknowledged  connoisseur. 
We  recognise  in  this  senatorial-looking  Roman  the  portrait  of 
a  gentleman  whose  hospitality  when  resident  in  London  to 
artists  and  men  of  letters  w’as  as  w'arm  as  it  was  lordly.  Such 
of  these  as  find  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  pala¬ 
tial  home  in  the  sunny  South  tell  us  that  his  doors  are  as 
royally  open  as  ever.  There  are  other  portraits  in  the  picture, 
and  the  originals  may  fairly  regard  themselves  as  being  now 
among  the  immortals.  The  power  to  confer  such  a  gift  is 
not  given  to  every  artist ;  but  the  technical  merits  of  Alma- 
Tadema’s  work  are  so  supreme,  and  he  can  so  thoroughly 
re-clothe  with  flesh  the  dry  bones  of  the  past,  and  breathe 
into  them  the  breath  of  life,  that  any  face  he  chooses  to  fix 
upon  the  canvas  becomes  at  once  historic.  Alma-Tadema’s 
only  other  contribution  to  the  gallery  is  a  small  picture  of 
intense  pow’er,  representing  “  Joseph,  Overseer  of  Pharaoh’s 
Granaries  ”  (300),  seated  in  his  chair  of  office,  wdiile  the  ser¬ 
vant  before  him  reads  over  the  granary  roll. 

In  looking  round  this  room  there  are  many  works  deserving 
notice,  and  some  the  highest  commendation.  Among  the 
portraits  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  H.  Weigall’s 
“  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ”  (93),  for  the  nice  suggestion  of  Gains¬ 
borough  about  it;  and  with  Sir  Francis  Grant’s  “James 
Hunt,  Esq.”  (110)  ;  but  the  President’s  masterpiece  this  year 
is  the  lady  “  Knitting  a  Stocking”  (189),  in  tlie  next  room. 
This  brings  to  mind  all  the  old  cunning  of  the  master,  and 
one  is  rejoiced  to  see  that  in  these,  his  Presidential  days,  he 
can  be  so  fresh  and  vigorous.  L.  Dickenson,  in  112,  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  catching  that  slightly  supercilious 
droop  of  the  mouth,  so  characteristic  of  John  Bright,  even  in 
his  anti-corn -law  days ;  and  W.  T.  Roden  has  imparted  to 
the  elongated  visage  of  that  intellectual  giant  of  the  Church, 
the  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  New*mau,  D.D.,  that  smiling 
lugubriousness  of  expression  by  which  he  is  so  readily  recog¬ 
nised.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  one  of  those  quiet 
jokes  in  which  hanging  committees  sometimes  indulge,^  or 
whether  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  but  this  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  has  on  each  side  of  him  a  comely  w’oman,  the  one 
Miss  Louisa  Evelyn  Denison,  cleverly  portrayed  in  a  low  key 
by  Miss  L.  Starr,  and  the  other,  in  more  pronounced  tones,  a 
piquant  lady,  whom  the  author,  Mrs  Jopling,  calls  “La 
Japonaise”  (147).  It  would,  perhaps,  be  considering  too 
curiously  to  speculate  as  to  the  victor  in  any  intellectual 
passage  of  arms  between  two  such  personages  as  this  La 
Japonaise  and  this  great  Church  dignitary ;  but  each  face 


has  in  it  such  a  world  of  suggestion,  that  one  with  difficulty 
restrains  himself  from  plunging  into  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Immediately  below  the  portraits  we  have  named  hangs  the 
famous  picture  of  Miss  E.  Thompson,  “  Calling  the  Roll  after 
an  engagement,  Crimea  ”  (142).  It  is  the  Guards  who  stand 
in  line  on  the  bleak  snow-covered  ground,  and  the  mounted 
colonel  scans  anxiously  the  thinned  ranks  as  the  muster-roll 
is  called.  From  the  fevered  faces  of  some  as  they  gieedily 
clutch  at  the  water-flask,  from  the  fainting  of  the  wounded 
here,  and  the  prone  fall  of  the  dead  comrade  there,  one  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  late  tussle  has  been  a  mortal-one  ; 
and  it  is  because  the  artist  has  entered  so  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  her  heroes,  and  brings  them  in  line  with  so  un¬ 
daunted  a  bearing  in  spite  of  tneir  losses,  that  the  picture 
has  become  so  popular.  For  the  artist’s  sake  we  are  rejoiced 
to  think  that  it  has  been  so  heartily  recognised  by  Royalty. 
A  few  wrecks  ago,  before  the  Academy  was  open  or  her  name 
known  to  the  public,  w^e  spoke  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  of 
her  picture  of  “  The  Tenth  Lancers  ”  when  noticing  the 
Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists.  Her  position  is  now 
I  assured  ;  but  iu  the  midst  of  all  her  triumphs  we  would 
whisper  iu  her  ear  the  pregnant  motto,  “Labor  et  ingenium.” 
Modestly  and  loyally  holding  by  her  art,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  Miss  E.  Thompson  from  taking  up  such  a  position  as 
W’as  never  held  by  any  English  artist  before.  The  charging 
squadron,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  and,  as  in  the 
picture  before  us,  its  grim  realities.  Miss  Thompson  has  at 
lier  finger-tips  as  completely  as  any  French  battle-painter  of 
them  all. 

Turning  to  more  peaceful  subjects,  we  see  much  to  admire 
in  C.  \V.  Wyllie’s  “  Harbour  Fishing”  (97),  and  especially  in 
C.  Hunter’s  “Coming  ashore”  (109),  J.  Cassie’s  “Holy  Isle, 
Arran,  by  Moonlight”  (127),  and  J.  G.  Naish’s  most  in¬ 
teresting  picture  of  “  Homew’ard  Bound”  (126).  Art  quality 
of  the  right  kind  is  very  evident  in  “Haymakers’’  (96), 
“  Canadian  Voyageurs  on  I.<ake  Superior  starting  at  Sunrise  ” 
poo),  by  F.  A.  Hopkins.  “Shylock”  (101),  by  G.  E.  Hicks, 
is  a  vigorously-painted  head,  and  the  “  Profile,”  by  M.  S. 
Tovey  (102),  is  far  from  being  devoid  of  strength,  any  more 
than  her  “  Portrait  ”  (220)  is  devoid  of  character. 

F.  W.  W.  Topham  has  two  small  pictures  in  this  room  ; 
the  one  is  called  “Justice  in  the  Middle  Ages”  (105),  and  the 
other  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  lady  giving  a  little  girl  water 
from  a  fountain  in  “ The  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence”  (141). 
“London  Visitors”  (116),  lady  and  gentleman,  guide  book  in 
hand,  standing  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  National  Gallery,  is  in 
J.  Tissot’s  best  manner  and  it  is  astonishir^  with  his  limited 
palette  how  completely  he  realises  a  scene.  The  visitors  should 
by  no  means  pass  by  the  following  small  w’orks,  viz.,  “  The 
Piping  times  of  Peace  ”  (123),  by  F.  Barnard,  “  A  Musketeer  ” 
(122),  by  S.  Lucas,  “The  Campo  Santo”  (121),  by  J.  Sim. 
“  A  Study  ”  (120),  by  Miss  F.  Sothern,  and  “  A  Child’s  Head  ” 
(134),  too  much  subdued,  perhaps,  in  tone,  by  S.  Butler,  the 
famous  author  of  ‘  Erewhon.’  “Old  Mother  Goose”  (155), 
by  E.  Douglas,  is  a  well  painted  picture.  The  demure  look  of 
the  two  collies  and  the  characteristic  head  of  the  old  woman 
who  plucks  the  goose  are  well  done  and  deserve  hearty  appro¬ 
bation.  The  work  in  this  room  of  such  men  as  Messrs  Pettie, 
Calderon,  and  Marks  need  not  detain  us  as  we  shall  meet 
them  further  on  with  ampler  opportunity  of  noticing  their 
merits.  In  concluding  this  notice  we  would  point  to  M. 
Stone’s  “My  Lady  is  a  Widow  and  Childless”  (106),  as  one 
of  the  best  pictures  he  ever  painted.  The  figures,  especially 
that  of  the  peasant’s  wife,  are  splendid  in  drawing,  and  the 
lissom  sweep  of  her  back  lends  grace  and  beauty  to  what 
w’ould  otherwise  be  but  prosaic  and  homely.  My  lady  walks 
in  her  grounds  alone,  and  casually  looking  over  the  wall  she 
sees  the  meeting  .of  the  labourer  and  his  wdfe.  He  takes  baby 
from  her  arms  w’hile  another  little  one  trots  by  her  side  full, 
like  the  rest,  of  health,  happiness,  and  content.  The  child¬ 
less  widow  thinks  with  Shakes|)eare  as  she  looks,  that, 

’Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 

Than  to  be  perk’d  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

John  Forbes-Robertson. 


THE  DRAMA. 

MDLLE  FAVAKT  IN  “  LE  SPHINX.” 

M.  Octave  Feuillet,  now  of  the  Academy,  has  given  us  in 
“  Le  Sphinx  ”  one  of  those  Drawing-room  tragedies  in  w-hich 
the  French,  as  authors,  and  even  still  more  as  actors,  so 
pre-eminently  excel.  The  story,  notwithstanding  the  title  of 
the  play,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  (Edipus  or  with 
Egypt,  but  turns,  we  fear  w’e  must  say  of  course,  on  the  love 
of  a  married  woman  for  another  than  her  husband.  The 
“Sphinx ”  is  but  a  ring  which,  as  we  are  informed  in  one  of 
the  first  scenes,  contains  poison,  and  we  are  thus  prepared  for 
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the  catastrophe  of  the  last  scene.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  play  to  which  even  prudery  could  obiect.  And  the 
interest  is  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  subtler  kind  than  that 
excited  by  the  nudity,  sensationalism,  and  burlesque  on  which 
80  many  of  our  own  playwrights  depend  for  the  success  of 
their  pieces. 

To  have  6ne  plays,  however,  one  must  have  hue  actors. 
Such  a  play  as  “Le  Sphinx,”  acted  bv  an  ordinary 
English  company,  would  hardly  get  through  a  first  night. 
But  acted  as  now  at  the  Princess’s,  one  follows,  with  a 
very  high  and  pleasurable  interest,  the  development  of 
the  relations  with  which  we  are  presented.  The  situation 
is  simply  this :  a  married  lady  is  causing  great  anxiety 
to  her  friend,  also  married,  by  the  apparent  lightness 
of  her  behaviour  amid  a  circle  of  admirers.  We  quickly  find 
that  she  cares  for  no  one  of  these  adorers,  but  amuses  herself 
only  with  them,  in  order  to  conceal,  and  if  possible  divert  her 
passion  for  the  devoted  and  constant  husband  of  her  friend. 
Well,  such  things  are.  And  nothing  could  be  finer,  in  its 
w’ay,  than  the  representation,  by  this  French  troupe,  of  the 
passions  arising  from  these  very  simple,  yet  sufiiciently  tragic 
relations.  For  we  have  not  here  one  great  actress  merely. 
Mdlle  Favart  is  supported  by  a  company  every  member  of 
which  is  a  trained  aitist.  Though  it  is  she  whom  one  chiefly 
goes  to  see,  Mdlle]  Andrde  Kelly  and  MM.  Bosambeaii, 
Oouget,  and  Dalbert  are  almost  ec^ually  perfect  in  their 
respective  parts.  And  with  all  there  is  an  ease  of  movement, 
distinctness  of  utterance,  and  refinement  of  elocution  which 
would  give  a  charm  to  almost  any  i)lay. 

“  Tu  aimes  ton  mari  'r  ”  It  is  in  her  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  put  by  her  friend  Mdme  de  Savigny  (Mdlle  Andrde 
Kelly),  that  Mdlle  Favart,  as  Mdme  de  Chelles,  first  shows 
herself  the  great  actress.  Retiring,  Mdme  de  Savigny 
calls  her  husband  (M.  Rosambeau)  to  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  her'  friend  in  persuading  her  to  be  more 

careful  of  her  good  name,  yet  begs  him  to  be  gentle 

with  her.  Acd  the  first  act — which,  by  the  way, 

is  somewhat  disproportionately  long,  and  might  with 
great  advantage  to  the  unity  of  the  piece  be  curtailed — 
closes  on  M.  de  Savigny  re;iding  a  packet  of  letters  which, 
though  he  has  at  first  refused  to  receive  them  from  Mdme 
de  Chelles,  he  has,  by  a  very  dramatic  little  incident,  been 
obliged  to  accept.  The  letters,  though,  as  it  appears,  not 
addressed  to  any  one,  are  such  as  to  give  M.  de  Savigny 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  himself  the  object  of  the  passion 
expressed  in  them.  The  second  act,  then,  opens  with  Mdme 
de  Chelles’ killing  ridicule  of  him  for  thus  believing  what  is,  in 
fact,  only  too  bitterly  true.  “  Quelle  id^e  !  ”  But,  finding  life 
unsiipportable  with  no  love  in  her  heart  but  one  that,  though 
it  rends  her  w  ith  passionate  emotion,  neither  is  returned  nor 
can  be  confessed,  and  urged,  too,  by  the  jealousy  which  she 
finds  she  has  excited  in  lier  friend,  she  Utkes  the  desperate 
resolution  of  eloping  with  the  least  disliked  and  wealthiest  of 
her  lovers,  an  “Ecossais,”  Lord  A stley  (M.  Dalbert).  The 
scene  of  the  third  act  is  a  moonlit  w'ood,  which,  M  ilord  declares, 
puts  him  in  mind  of  his  own  “pays  sauvage.”  Mdme  de 
Savigny,  now  convinced  that  her  jealousy  was  quite  ground¬ 
less,  tells  her  husband  of  the  assignation  for  the  elopement 
which,  by  the  express  desire  of  Mdme  de  Clielles,  she  had 
overheard,  and  implores  him  to  make  a  last  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ruin  of  her  friend.  She  retires  ;  he  remains ; 
and  Mdme  de  Chelles  enters,  going  to  the  rendezvous. 
Cold  and  austere  as  he  has  hitherto  appeared,  M.  de 
Savigny  now  show’s  a  passionate  resolution  in  opposition 
to  the  purpose  of  Mdme  de  Chelles  that  causes  her  at 
last  to  exclaim,  “Vous  m’aimez  done  !  ”  and,  fainting  away, 
she  is  Ciiught  in  his  arms.  But  a  noise  is  heard  ;  Mdme 
de  Chelles  returns  by  tlie  way  she  came,  and  Mdme  de 
Savigny  enters,  having  been  a  witness  of  the  too  great  success 
of  her  husband  in  saving  her  fiiend.  Mhat  remains  for  the 
fourth  act  but  to  bring  about  an  iclaii'cis8€7nent  between  the 
tw’O  friends  I  Mdme  de  Chelles,  entering  in  a  black  riding- 
habit,  and  sitting  dow’ii  to  afUrnoon-tea  with  Mdme  de 
Savigny,  complains  of  her  late  change  of  manner,  and  would 
know  the  cause.  She  cannot  be  jealous  ?  At  length,  the 
quiet  and  gentle  Mdme  de  Savigny  fires  up  with  a  passion 
equal  to  that  of  Mdme  de  Chelles  herself,  and  going  to  a 
cabinet,  flings  the  fatal  letters  on  the  floor.  The  scene  that 
ensues  would  be  only  spoiled  by  description.  Let  it  be  seen. 
But  how  could  it  end  save  by  having  recourse  to  the  poison- 
guarding  I  ing,  “  le  Sphinx  ”  I 

Mdlle  Favart’s  acting,  after  slie  has  swallowed  the  w  ater 

Eoisoned  from  the  ring,  certainly  goes  to  the  verge  of  the 
orrible,  and  is  therefore,  as  we  hold,  inartistic,  in  its  studiedly 
close  representation  of  the  spasms  and  rigours  of  a  frightful 
death.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  think,  it  is  not,  though  very 
nearly,  too  much  prolonged.  For  Mdlle  Favart  belongs 
to  that  older  and  higher  school  of  acting  which  would 
have  TOiidemned  the  horrors  often  now,  in  the  craving  for 
sensational  excitement,  enacted  on  the  stage,  as  what  they 


indeed  are,  barbarous.  What  'glory  there  may  be  obtained 
from  prolonged  death-scenes,  studied  in  hospitals,  Mdlle 
Favart  leaves  to  Mdlle  Croizette.  And  as  Mdme  de^  Chelles 
sinks  expiring  in  speechless  agony  in  the  arms  of  her  friend 
she  signs  to  cover  her  face  with  a  veil.  ’ 

“  The  Sphinx.”  I  know  not  if  M.  Feuillet  had  any  arriere 
Tpemie  in  ^ving  this  singular  name  to  his  play.  But  acted  as 
it  is  at  the  Princess’s,  this  Drawing-room  tragedy  is  certainly 
suggestive  of  reflection  on  the  sphinx-like  character  of  life 
After  our  thousands,  nay  tens  of  thousands  of  years  of  pro¬ 
gress,  does  the  balance,  on  the  whole,  really  incline  any  more 
to  happiness  than  ever  ?  Has  not  the  progress  been  merely 
in  the  development  of  a  sensibility  w’hich,  if  it  makes  lis 
capable  of  joys,  makes  us  capable  also  of  miseries  which  our 
savage  ancestors  never  knew  ?  And  amid  all  the  luxurious 
elegance,  the  refined  reserve,  and  the  quiet  tones  of  the 
drawing  room,  are  there  not  as  poignant  sufferings  still  as 
there  ever  were  in  caves  of  the  mountain,  tents  of  the  desert 
or  huts  of  the  forest  ?  Physical  sufferings  may  be  now  un¬ 
questionably  less  than  then.  But — 

Torturer!  Turn 

The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning-wheel! 

***** 

My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart, 

And  of  the  soul — 

how  many  may  cry  with  Beatrice  Cenci. 

J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 
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courses  of  lectures  open  to  ladies  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  A  new  hostel,  Newnham  Hall,  is  shortly  to  be 
opened  under  the  presidency  of  Miss  Clough. 

Mr  James  Sully^s  volume  of  Psychological  Essays  is  to  be 
out  in  a  few  days.  Several  of  these  Essays  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  periodicals,  but  the  collected  series  shows  a  sys¬ 
tematic  design,  the  execution  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.  One  object  of  the  author  is  to  present  a  philo¬ 
sophy  of  .^Esthetics,  which  will  probably  command  the 
greatest  number  of  readers. 

There  will  shortly  be  held  in  the  Gallery,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  lately  occupied  by  the  Society  of  the  Lady 
artists,  an  exhibition  of  the  Works  of  KaulWh. 

A  curious  instance  of  reclame  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Paris  press  in  connection  with  the  suicide  of  M.  Bergondi, 
the  deputy  for  Nice.  The  Gaulois  said  :  **  The  servant  alone 
was  in  the  house.  With  the  obvious  object  of  getting  her 
out  of  the  way  M.  Bergondi  sent  her  to  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Gaulois  and  four  cigars.^’  The  Figaro  said  :  “  M.  Bergondi, 
in  a  calm  voice,  asked  his  servant  to  go  and  buy  the  Figaro 
and  some  cigars.” 

M.  Deutu,  the  Paris  publisher,  has  just  issued  the  second 
volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  work.  Questions  (Faujourd'hui 
it  de  demain. 

As  the  “  dead  season  ”  for  the  Paris  theatres  is  coming  on, 
divers  protests  from  theatrical  managers  against  the  “  droit 
des  pauvrp”  are  being  lodged.  M.  Offenbach,  who  managed 
the  Gaiete  Theatre,  has  just  petitioned  for  the  remission  of 
half  the  obnoxious  rate.  M.  Offenbach  says  that  he  intends 
keeping  his  theatre  open  with  the  sole  object  of  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  personnel  of  800  employed  by  him,  but  that 
he  cannot  do  so  unless,  during  the  dead  season,  the  aforesaid 
rate  be  lowered. 

M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  a  distinguished  historian,  offers 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  M.J  Michelet’s  fauteuil  at  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. 

It  is  said  that  M.  Gounod  is  composing  an  orchestral  fau- 
taisie  on  the  “  Marsellaise.” 

The  death  in  Paris  is  announced  of  Baron  Triqueti,  an 
eminent  sculptor,  as  well  known  to  Englishmen  by  the 
works  he  executed  here  as  to  his  own  countrymen.  i  One 
of  his  principal  works  was  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Windsor  ;  and  the  casting  in  bronze  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s 
lions  was  due  to  him.  His  best  production  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  Paris  iladeleine,  of  which  the  massive  gates  are  i 
sculptured  by  him.  Baron  Triqueti  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  propagation  of 
Protestantism  in  France  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Protestant  Consistory. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

We  have  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the 
locked-out  Agricultural  Labourers,  the  receipt  of  11. 10s.  “  from 
friends  at  Thornton’s  Temperance  Hotel,  Huddersfield  and 
of  10s.  from  A.  J.  All  sums  received  at  the  Examiner  Office  are 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Committee,  to  be 
divided  proportionately  between  the  twp  Unions. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Labourers’ 
Union  met  on  Monday.  It  was  announced  that,  in  spite  of 
the  continued  extension  of  the  lock-out,  there  was  no  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  the  men  depending  on  the  Union  for 
support,  owing  to  migration  aud  emigration.  No  progress 
wiis  reported  in  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to  secure 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  funds  of  the  Union  had 
been  liberally  augmented  by  public  and  private  subscriptions, 
aud  large  sums  were  voted  in  relief  of  the  locked-out  men  in 
the  Newmarket  district. 

The  London  Committee  of  the  Federal  Labourers’  Union 
has  convened  a  mass  meeting  of  trades-unionists  in  Hyde 
Park  for  this  evening,  at  six  o’clock,  on  behalf  of  the  locked- 
out  men  of  the  federation. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  agricultural  labour  market 
has  not  made  much  progress  towards  a  settlement ;  though 
we  are  informed  that  in  Lincolnshire  the  representatives  of 
the  farmers  and  labourers  have  agreed  to  withdraw  the  lock¬ 
out  and  the  strike  on  condition  that  the  executive  of  the 
Amalgamated  Labour  League  secure  the  modification  of  cer¬ 
tain  objectionable  rules,  aud  pledge  themselves  for  the  future 
not  to  order  a  strike  without  previous  communication  with 
the  employers,  and  after  a  notice  equivalent  to  the  term  of 
the  labourers’  engagements.  Little,  we  fear,  is  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  from  this  proposal,  at  all  events  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Suffolk,  where  the  farmers  appear  to  be  more  determined 
than  ever. 

On  Thursday  night  a  crowded  meeting  in  St  James’s  Hall, 
presided  over  by  Dr  Baxter  Langley,  met  to  support  Mr 
P.  A.  Taylor’s  forthcoming  motion  to  open  the  national 
niiiseums  and  galleries  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr  Hodgson 


Pratt,  Dr  Sand  with,  Mr  Allanson  Picton,  the  Rev.  H.  Solly, 
and  Mr  Bradlau^h  were  amongst  the  speakers.  The  motion 
in  the  House  is  fixed  for  Tuesaay  next. 

On  Thursday,  the  Council  of  the  Durham  miners  decided, 
by  a  vote  of  176  against  39,  to  accept  the  10  per  cent, 
rrauction  proposed  by  the  employers ;  and  the  men  will  go  to 
work  at  once  on  the  “eleven  aays  in  a  fortnight”  svstem. 

A  RESOLUTION  was  arrived  at  on  Monday  by  the  miners’ 
delegates  at  Glasgow  to  organise  a  strike  over  the  whole 
country,  for  a  rise  of  Is.  a  ton  on  present  wages.  This  reso¬ 
lution  was  carried  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Mr 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  who  descried  the  genei*al  strike  as  a  “mad 
course,”  and  utterly  impracticable. 

Upwards  of  1,000  colliers  struck  work  on  Monday  in  Dean 
Forest  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 

On  the  same  day,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Mr  Thomas 
Halliday,  1,400  men  and  boys  employed  at  the  collieries  of 
Messrs  Fletcher  and  Sons,  in  the  Bolton  district,  resumed  work 
at  the  20  per  cent,  reduction. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Miners’  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr  Macdonald,  M.P.,  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Labour  Laws  : — 

He  thought  there  was  ample  information  for  dealing  with  the 
question  as  well  as  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  and  the 
Conspiracy  Act  without  further  investigation.  He  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Government  were  entitled  to  take  their  own 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question,  and  when  the  Commission 
was  appointed,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  if  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labour  refused  to  act  upon  it.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  say  what  had  transpired  at  the  Royal  Commission,  but  one  thing 
be  would  say,  that  from  inquiries  they  had  made  in  the  course  of 
their  sittings,  he  felt  fully  convinced  that  those  who  were  interested 
in  labour  w'ould  have  sustained  a  very  serious  calamity  indeed 
had  they  not  been  represented.  He  anticipated  that  the  working 
classes  would  not  suffer  by  the  Royal  Commission.  It  was  his  hope 
that  they  would  be  able  to  report  on  the  law  shortly  after  the  re¬ 
assembling  of  Parliament  after  Whitsuntide,  and  he  expected 
that  they  would  have  legislation  on  the  question  this  year, 
although  he  could  not  say  that  the  law  of  masters  and  serVants 
aud  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  would  be  dealt  with,  but 
the  law  of  conspiracy  might  be. 

A  LARGE  number  of  amendments  are  already  set  down  on 
the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Intoxicating 
Liquor  Bill ;  amongst  them  one  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  to  the 
effect  that  “  all  classes  of  houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  footing  in 
respect  of  the  hours  of  closing.” 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Loudon,  after  a  debate  which  had  been  adjourned  from 
January  last,  agreed  by  a  majority  of  83  to  65,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  admit  women  to  the  degrees  of  the  University. 

A  VERY  important  meeting  took  place  at  Stafford  House  on 
Tuesday,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Teck,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  the  East  African  Slave  Trade.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  Sir  John  Glover,  Dr  Moffat,  aud  others, 
addressed  the  meeting.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and 
resolutions  condemning  the  trade  were  passed  unanimously. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  money  has  been  very  moderate  during 
the  w’eek,  with  a  fair  supply.  The  rates  are  now  to  3j 
per  cent,  for  good  three  months’  bills,  or  per  cent,  below  the 
Bank  minimum. 

The  Bank  return  this  week  is  again  favourable.  The 
Reserve  has  increased  2g  per  cent.,  and  now  amounts  to  37f 
per  cent,  of  the  Liabilities. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  firm  this  week,  and  the  price 
shows  an  improvement  of  per  cent.  The  closing  prices  for 
Consols  are  93^  to  93§  for  money,  aud  93f  to  f  for  the  account. 
Indian  Government  Securities  have  been  steady. 

The  tone  aud  appearance  of  the  markets  throughout  the 
Stock  Exchange  have  been  altogether  better  this  week,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  their  intrinsic  merits.  The  Foreign 
Stock  Market  has  continued  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  its  course  has  been  favourable  almost  throughout. 
A  great  and  unsatisfied  demand  has  sprung  up  for  Turkish 
Securities  of  all  classes,  chiefly  due  to  the  intelligence  that  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  other  similar  establishments  are 
to  be  incorporated  as  the  National  Bank  of  Turkey,  to 
be  managed  under  a  strong  directorate.  Amongst  these 
Securities  the  Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds  (“  B  ”  and 
“C”),  which  have  ever  since  their  issue  been  depressed  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price,  have  attracted  most  attention,  and 
notwithstanding  the  considei'able  improvement  of  last  week, 
have  during  the  last  few  days  exceeded  it.^  All  other  classes 
of  Turkish  Securities  have  participated  in  this  movement, 
and  its  end  is  not  looked  for  at  present.  Varna  Railway 
Obligations  have  not  yet  been  included  in  the  rise,  but  as  this 
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company  holds  unpaid  mandats  or  promissory  notes  of  the 
TurKish'  Government,  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason 
why,  if  the  financial  position  of  that  Government  m  improved, 
these  Securities  should  not  rise,  on  the  probable  lit^idation 
of  their  claims.  Egyptian,  Portuguese,  Bussian,  and  Peruvian 
have  also  closed  at  higher  prices  than  last  week.  Uruguay 
and  Hungarian  remain  depressed,  owing  to  the  anticipated 
issue  of  a  new  Loan  by  the  former  State,  and  the  announce* 
ment  of  a  fresh  issue  by  the  latter  Government.  Costa  Rica, 
Paraguay,  and  Bolivian  have  also  been  depressed  and  lower. 
In  the  Railway  Market,  although  there  has  been  some  fluctua¬ 
tion,  due  to  unfavourable  news  from  the  strike  districts,  and 
the  depressing  influence  exercised  by  the  Xraflic  Returns,  the 
Market  has  been  moderately  well  supported,  and  some  Stocks 
show  a  slight  improvement  on  the  week.  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  have  been  in  demand  and  higher.  It  is  considered 
that  North-Eastern  Stock  is,  at  present  prices,  a  good 
investment.  In  the  middle  of  Feoruary  this  Stock  was 
quoted  at  176,|  its  present  quotation  is  166| ;  though 
the  strikes  are  at  the  moment  prejudicial  to  the  traffic 
receipts  of  this  Company,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
up  to  the  present  they  have  not  shown  any  decrease  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  but  on  the  contrary  a  rather  unexpected 
increase  has  been  observable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
the  unfortunate  dispute,  now  going  on  between  the  masters 
and^men  of  the  Cleveland  district,  were  amicably  settled  (and 
there  are  hopes  of  this  being  the  case),  this  Stock  would  soon 
rebound  to  something  like  its  old  quotation.  In  American 
Securities  the  Government  Stocks  have  been  firm  at  a  slight 
advance,  and  Erie  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  have 
fluctuated,  the  terms  of  a  lease  agreed  to  by  these  two  Com¬ 
panies  not  being  considered  as  favourable  to  the  former 
Company.  The  First  and  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the 
latter  have  been  in  demand  at  higher  prices.  Canadian  Rail¬ 
way  Securities  remain  depressed,  the  traffic  returns  being 
disappointing.  After  being  long  depressed.  Telegraph  Se¬ 
curities  have  been  in  more  demand,  and,  as  we  anticipated, 
Anglo-American  have  advanced  as  much  as  per  cent. 
Attention  seems  to  be  at  last  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this 
Company  can  afibrd  to  pay  for  a  cable  to  America  out  of  one 
year’s  revenue.  Bank  Shares  still  continue  firm.  Imperial 
Ottoman,  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  in  Turkish  Securities, 
exceeding  last  week’s  additional  value  by  15s.  A  large 
amount  of  the  attention  of  the  members  has  been  absorbed 
this  week  by  the  settlement  of  the  half-monthly  “  account,” 
which  showed  some  very  large  transactions,  principally  in 
Foreign  Stocks  ;  but  this  was  successfully  completed  yester¬ 
day.  The  rates  for  carrying  over  were  light. 

The  changes  of  price  in  the  Home  Railway  Market  are  : — 
an  improvement  of  J|  per  cent,  in  Metropolitan  District 
Stock  (there  being  a  rumour  that  this  Company  has  just 
terminated  an  agreement  with  the  Midland  Company); 
in  Midland  ;  |  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  North- 
Western  ;  J  in  London  and  South-Western  ;  f  in  South-Eastern 
Deferred  and  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Ordinary  ;  ^  in  Great 
Western  ;  and  ^  in  North-British  and  North-Eastern.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sheffield  Deferred  Stock  has  fallen  1  per 
cent. ;  Metroj)olitan,  i  ;  Brighton,  3  ;  Caledonian  and  Great 
Northern  “A,”  J ;  and  Great  Eastern,  J  per  cent.  The 
quotations  are : — 

Caledonian,  951;  Great  Eastern,  46i;  Great  Northern,  138; 
ditto  “A,”  156;  Great  Western,  122^;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  1451 ;  Brighton,  801 ;  North  Western,  148* ;  South  Western, 
111*;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21^;  Midland,  1291;  Metropolitan, 
611;  Metropolitan  District,  25*;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  C9i  ;  ditto  Deferred,  37i  ;  North  British,  635  »  North  Eastern, 
1665;  South  Eastern,  1111;  ditto  Deferred,  951. 

In  Foreign  Stocks,  Turkish  Treasury  Bonds  show  the 
further  important  advance  of  8  per  cent ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents, 
of  1871,  4 ;  ditto  1869,  3 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  2i  ;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  2^  ;  Egyptian  of  1873,  2J  ;  ditto  1868, 
2 ;  ditto  Khedive,  1| ;  Buenos  Ayres  (1870)  and  Italian 
(Mareu.),  1 ;  Peruvian  1870,  | ;  ditto  1872,  Russian  of 
1864  and  1866,3  »  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  i  ;  and  Italian  of 
1861,3  per  cent.  Most  of  the  South  American  Stocks,  how¬ 
ever,  show  a  fall  in  value,  amounting  to  4  per  cent,  in  the 
Paraguay  Loan  of  1871,  and  2  per  cent,  in  the  issue  of 
1872  ;  l}  in  Uruguay;  1  in  the  two  Costa  Rica  Loans,  Entre 
Rios,  Hungarian  of  1871,  and  San  Domingo  ;  3  in  the  Hon¬ 
duras  Loans,  and  J  in  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.  The 
quotations  are : — 


Cents.,  104;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents..  75a. 

Rios,  99;  French  Defence,  1011;  ditto  Five  per  Cents  is?? 
and  1872  94;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rente»r69iT  HoVurJ 
Railway  Loan,  9;  ditto,  1870,  9;  Hungarian  Fivl  per  Centf 
71;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  65*;  ditto  Tobacco%7r  di  !;: 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  66;  ditto  State  Domain  ^ 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  106;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents  961  ’ 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  161 ;  ditto,  1864,  8 ;  Moorish  Fivi 
per  Cents.,  993 ;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  19;  ditto  1872  17^ 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  73| ;  ditto  1872,  6U;  RnLun 
Five  percents.,  1862,  IOI4;  ditto  1872,  100;  ditto  Serin  187^ 
8  pm.;  Charkof  Azof,  99 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  83;  ditto  Orel  90-  Ran 
Domingo,  13;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  81;  Spanish  Three  nar 
Cents.,  19  13-16 ;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  81  ;  ditto  National 
Land,  68;  Swedish  Five  per  Cents.,  106;  Turkish  Six  per  Cenf« 
1864,  88  ;  ditto,  1858,  62  ;  ditto  1862,  70 ;  ditto  1863,  66 ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  483;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  68*  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  68 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  67*  •  ditto 
Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  86*  ;  Uruguay,  67*.  ’ 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unavailable 
Manuscripts.  These  may  he  recovered  at  the  Publishing 
Office,  if  a  desire  for  their  preservation  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Writers. 
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PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY".  Conductor,  Mr  W.  G. 

CUSINS.— FOURTH  CONCERT,  ST  JAMES’S  HALL.  Monday, 
May  18th,  Eight  o’clock; -Symphony  in  G  minor  (Mozatt);  song,  Herr 
Gustav  SValter  (K.  K.  Kammersanger  aus  Wien) ;  concerto  for  viofin  (first 
time  in  England)  (Lalo),  Mons.  Sarasate  (his  first  appearance  in  Englaud): 
“Offertorium”  (Neukoram',  Mr  Santley ;  overture,  “The  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage ’’(Mendelssohn)  ;  symphony,  No.  8,  in  F  (Beethoven); 
duo,  Herr  Gustav  Walter  and  Mr  Santley;  overture,  “  Lodolska ’’ (Cheru¬ 
bini). — Stalls,  area  or  balcony,  lOs.  6d. ;  balcony  reser^'ed  seats,  "s. ;  unre- 
•erved,  58. ;  area  or  gallery,  28. 6d. 


Bedford  college,  for  the  Higher  Education  0 

Women.  Founded  1849.  Incoiporated  1869. 

REMOVAL  to  larger  premises, Sand  9  YORK-PLACE,  Portman-square. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  urgently  REQUIRED  to  enable  the  Council  to 
complete  their  arrangements.  Amount  required,  £8,000 ;  already  received, 
£4  000.  ' 

Subscriptions  to  he  paid  to  the  College,  48  and  49  Bedford-souare^r  to 
the  “College  Separate  Account,’’  at  the  Union  Bank,  Argyll-place,  W. ;  or 
to  Miss  Jane  Martiueau,  Hon.  Sec.,  11  Craven-hill,  Hyde-park. 


O  PIRITUALISM.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  BRITISH  NATIONAL  ASSOfHATION 
of  SPIRITUALISTS,  on  THURSDAY,  May  2l8t,  at  the  QUEBEC. 
INSTITUTE,  15  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  W^  The  enwr 
will  be  taken  at  3_p.m.  Doors  open  at  2.15  p  m.  Mrs  Cora  L.  V.  Tappw 
and  Mr  Morse  (Trance  Mediums) ;  also,  Dr  Sexton,  T.  H.  /\oye^  J.  a- 
Hoskins,  Ac.,  will  address  the  meeting.  Objectors  are 
Reserved  1 
time  freti 
Ollier,  168 
door. 


ABORIGINES’  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. —  The 
J\.  THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be  held  at  tM 
LONDON  TAVERN,  on  WEDNESDAY,  May  20tb,  1874.  bir  1. 
FOWELL  BUXTON,  Bart.,  will  take  the  chair  at  half-past  wven  0 
Speeches  will  be  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan ;  Mr 
5f^rthur,  M.P. ;  Mr  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P. ;  Mr  C.  H.  Hopw^. 

M.P. ;  Mr,  Alexander  McArthur,  M.P. ;  R.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  and  ot 
Gentlemen.  Admission  free. 


Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1868,  97  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  67*;  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  90;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
100,  ditto  1871,  100;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  89; 
ditto  1873,  88*  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  93  ;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  28  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  27 ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94  j  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  103;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  82;  ditto  1864,  96;  ditto  1868,  821 ; 
ditto  English,  1873,  71^  ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  89;  ditto  Nine  per 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life, 

Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSb..  lUusirau 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

'FHE  autotype  printing  process, 

-L  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  by  * „ 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographic,  and  other  learned  ^  jJ— 
bPfcNCER.  SAWYER,  BIRD,  5nd  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers, 
36a  Rathhone -place,  London. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

OPEN  DAILY,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


1874. 


■VTEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  LOAN,  ^2,000,01)0, 

A 1  Authorised  by  “  The  Immigratiou  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1873.” 


A  MILITARY  BAND  PLAYS  iu  the  FRENCH 

GARDEN  on  THURSDAYS  from  3  to  5,  and  in  the  WESTERN 
annexe  on  SATURDAYS  from  3  to  5. 


RGAN  PERFORMANCE  DAILY  ia  the  ROYAL 

ALBERT  HALL  from  4  to  5. 


The  exhibition  of  wine  (Tasting  permitted)  is 

OPEN  DAILY  from  12  to  5.  Season  Ticket  Holders  are  admitted 
without  extra  charg;e.  Other  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  charged 
rtd.  extra  for  admission  to  the  cellars  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Entrance, 
Kensington-road. 


T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
J-J  Season  Tickets. 

A.  Non-transferable  Ticket  . £2 

B.  Non  transferable  Ticket,  with  120  Artisans',  or  240  School  Tickets  £3 

C.  Transferable  Ticket,  with  200  Artisans',  or  400  School  Tickets  ....  £5 

CHARGES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Is.  daily  (except  on  Wednesdays,  28.  6d.) 


T  ON  DON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.— 

-1-^  WHIT-MONDAY.- GRAND  POPULAR  SONG  and  BALLAD 
CONCERT,  with  HUNGARIAN  BAND  and  TYROLESE  SINGERS,  In 
the  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  at  3  p.m. 

VISITORS  to  the  EXHIBITION  will  be  entitled  to  a  REDUCTION  of 
One  Shilling  from  the  price  of  Concert  Tickets,  and  will  be  ADMITTED, 
FREE  of  EXTRA  CHARGE,  to  the  GALLERY. 


rPHE  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of 

-L  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond-street,  is  NOW  OPEN  from 
Half-past  Nine  to  Six  o'clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  «  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRAilTORIUM,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,”  *' Christian 
Martyrs,”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  &c.,  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


^HE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 

-i-  HUNT  in  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Nazareth.  Begun  in  1868: 
completed  end  of  1872,  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  39b  OLD  BOND  STREET. 
The  Gallery  is  opened  at  ten— closed  at  six.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. 

British  and  foreign  anti-slavery  society. 

—A  PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society  will  be  held  in  CANNON-STREET  HOTEL  on  THURSDAY 
evening,  May  21.  at  seven  o'clock,  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE,  G.C.S.I., 
K.C.B.,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  chair.  Benj.  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  Chamberlain  of 
the  City  of  London;  the  Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  A.M.,  D.D.,  of  Stepney; 
Dr  G.  W.  Leitner,  Principal  of  the  Government  College  at  Lahore; 


other  gentlemen  will  address  the  meeting.  Tickets  of  admission  can  be  had 
at  tlie  office  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  27  New  Bond- 
street  ;  Mr  Elliot  Stock.  Bookseller,  62  Paternoster-row ;  at  the  London 
Mission  House,  Blomtield-street ;  the  Office  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
7  Adam-street ;  Mr  E.  Marsh,  the  Friend's  Institute,  12  Bishopsgate  street 
Without;  Mr  G.  Kirkham,  at  Conference  Hall,  Mildmay-park ;  and  Mr  R. 
Gladding,  Bookseller,  76  Whitechapel  road. 

rpHE  NEW  HOSPITAL  for  WOMEN,  72  Seymoiir- 

-L  place,  W.  The  Physicians  are  Women.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  earnestly 
solicited.  Visitors  invited  to  see  the  Hospital  Report  and  all  particulars 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  MARY  PARNELL.  Bankers — Bank  of 
England,  Burlington -gardens. 

RANGER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompiou,  and 

Vj  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  aUack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
liking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
*  which  I  may  jmstly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 

relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James's  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients'  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
Btreet),  W. 


ioeolocs-ist, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Aocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 


Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

^  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  iu  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  3Iineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
^  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  there  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

ttore^seiwt expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 


I 


I 


I 


! 


The  undersigned  Agents  for  raising  the  Loans  authorised  by  the  above- 
n.amed  Act.  invite  Subscriptions  for  the  first  instalment  of  the  above  Loan, 
amounting  to  £1,500,000. 

The  price  of  issue  will  be  £98  in  money  for  every  £100  in  Debentures, 
payable  as  follows  :— 


£5  per  cent,  on  application. 

£18  per  cent,  on  allotment. 

£25  per  cent,  on  or  before  the  3rd  June. 

£50  per  cent,  on  or  before  the  15th  June. 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  Consolidated  Revenues  of  New  Zealand,  and 
will  be  raised  on  Debentures  representing  £1,000,  £500,  £200,  and  £100 
respectively,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum, 
commencing  on  the  1st  February,  1874,  payable  by  Coupon  at  the  offices  of 
the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  London,  viz.,  on  the  Ist  February 
and  Ist  August  in  each  year. 

The  principal  will  be  repaid  at  par  not  earlier  than  five  years,  and  not 
later  than  thirty  years,  from  the  date  of  Issue,  the  Government  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  of  paying  it  off  on  tiie  Ist  of  February  or  1st  August  of 
any  intermediate  year,  upon  giving  six  months*  notice  by  advertisement  in 
the  L<mdon  Gazette  and  toe  Times  newspaper  of  its  intention  to  do  so. 

Applications  made  in  accordance  with  the  form  annexed  will  be  received 
by  tne  undersigned,  at  the  offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Spring-gardens,  London,  from  the  date  hereof  until  l  o’clock  on  Friday,  the 
22nd  lost.,  when  the  list  will  be  closed  and  allotments  will  be  made. 

In  the  event  of  the  applications  being  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  be 
issued,  a  pro  rata  distribution  will  be  made. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  In  exchan^  for  Bankers*  receipts  for  the 
second payment,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  Debenture  Bonds  at  the  offices 
of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  on  or  after  the  15th  June  proximo. 

If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  amount  forwarded  with  the  application  will 
be  returned  in  full,  and  if  a  portion  only  of  the  amount  applied  for  be 
allotted,  the  surplus  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  second 
instalment. 


Forms  of  Tender  may  be  bad  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  and 
copies  of  the  Act  referred  to  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies ;  and  at  their  Brokers’,  Messrs  Mullens,  BIar(>hall,  and  Co  , 
of  4  Lombard-street;  and  at  Messrs  J.  and  A.  Scrimgeour,  18  Old  Broad- 


street. 


PENROSE  G.  JULYAN,) 
I.  E.  FKATHERSTON,  > 
W.  C.  SARGEAUNT,  ) 


Agents  for  New  Zealand 
Government  Loans. 


Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Spring-gardens,  London,  16th  May,  1874. . 


FORM  OF  TENDER. 

New  Zealand  Government  per  cent.  5-30  Dedenturb  Loan. 

Issued  under  “  The  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1873.” 

Gentlemen, — Be  good  enough  to  allot  to  me  Debentures  of  the  above 
Loan  to  the  extent  of  £  ,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or 

any  less  amount,  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  iu  your  advertisement, 
dated  the  16th  instant. 

1  enclose  herein  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  the  required  deposit  of  Five 

per  ceut.  on  the  amount  applied  for. 

Name  in  full  . 

Address . 

Date  . 

To  the  Agents  for  New  Zealand  Government  Loans, 

12  Spring- gardens,  London,  S.W. 


Mansion-house  Bengal  famine 

RELIEF  FUND. 


UNDER  the  patronage  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000; 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUBSCRIBES 
£500  ;  AND  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH, 
WHOSE  DONATION  IS  £250. 


The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

At  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  held  in  the  Egyptian  HaU  of  the  Blunsion 
House,  on  Tuesday,  April  Hth,  1874— the  Right  lion,  the  Lord  Matob  in 
the  chair— the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried  it- 

Proposed  by  the  Blost  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of  Salisbcbt  (Secretaiy  of  State 
for  India),  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence,  G.C'.B.  :— 
“  That  this  meeting  is  convinced  that  the  distress  which  prevails  la  certain 
districts  in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  is  severe  and  widespread, 
and  certain  to  continue  for  many  months.  It  therefore  appeals  to  the  people 
of  England  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  efforts  whicti  the  Government 
of  India  are  making  to  meet  the  calamity  and  save  human  life.” 

Proposed  by  Professor  Fawcett,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Aldrrlet  ”  That  this  meeting,  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  continued  exertion  to  augment  the  means  of  charitable  relief 
in  the  famine-stricken  districts,  pledges  Itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Mansion  House  Executive  Relief  Committee  to  raise  further  subscriptions, 
and  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Committee  should  not  relax  in  1  ■ 
appeals  to  the  public.” 

Proposed  by  Mr  C.  Meeneesbeta,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Abbcthnot:— 
“  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Loro 
Mayor  for  bis  conduct  in  the  chair.” 

The  Funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Loan  Mayor,  or  the  following 
Banks:— Tbe  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C.;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Herrlcs, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St  James's-street,  S.W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India, 
80  King  WilUam  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  the  Loro  Mayor  (Mr  Vinb),  at  the  Mansion-house. 

JOHN  B.  8.  VINE,  Secretary. 

May  15th,  1874.  G.  J.  W.  WINZAB,  Cashier. 


n»OQUET  SEASON,  1874.-JAqUES’S  PRIZE 
O  MEDAL  CKOQUET,  with  all  tfce  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 
□eluding  the  new  “  Book  of  Croquet,”  by  the  Champion  1  i*yfr.  ART  *»  UR 
ilLLlE,  Esq.  Prices  from  15s.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica- 
lon.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Vholesale— JAQUES  and  SON,  102  HATTON-OARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION.— As  Inferior  ImlUtions  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
lame  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 
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MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Ketabliehed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  rallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Kamilies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years*  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  Ts. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton's  **  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoc8,’W,000  F^ngravings,  printed  In  colours,  £10  1  Os. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,’* 400  Kngraiings,  .'Js.  r>d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  25  Cruiibourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  tiil  four. 


COMPANY. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

JL  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


-BIRKBECK 


TT'IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
r  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold 


SEAL  ENGRAVINO  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engrave<l  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.- T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Oueen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-strcet  (comer  of  St 
Alartin’s  lane). 


1 '  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  T  «« 
bold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


^OW  to  PURCHASE  *^^HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  '>0snrt 
I  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.  ’  * 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  (Jrest  and  Motto,  .Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CUI^LETON,  DJesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cronbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Murtin's-laneX 


30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY 
29  and  30  Soutbampton-bulldiugs,  Chancery  lane.  ’ 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  5Ioveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  .Monogram  Plate,  58. : 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamns,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran. 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Estivbliahed  1851 

ampton-buildingB,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer.  ^ 

(jbeque  books  supplied . 

I’urcnases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds 
and  advances  made  thereon.  ' 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Niue,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


29  and  30  South 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from £2  2s. ;  £3  38. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  68. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. : 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  Ids.  Send  size  of  ffnger  oy  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings.— T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourae- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lanc),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

2a  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  W  edding 
cards,  fifty  eoch,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiacn  name,  138.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-strcet  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-lane). 


Monograms  ami  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  In  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Qs. 
The  following  are  ready  Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  ana  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870-  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Karl-*,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Coniio  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  3Iono- 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  tiucen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Craubourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lunei,  W.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  eiuergeiicies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  ah  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  .Mourning  Wareliouse,  iu  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  .MOURNING  W’AREHOUSE, 

243,  215,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENT-S. 

E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprictcra  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  nnd 
3Ianufacturer8  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  puMic 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wij:  more- 
street,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman  square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— caution.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
e. prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  uiany 
,  signed  “  EUisMbeth  Laztubif. 


•MPLLXION  PILIjS  (Alex.  Ross’s). — They  quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
ng.  2g.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
igli  llolboni,  London. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Ilolbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  lighter  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  It  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect-  Price 
•is,  (Jd.,  68.  6d..  and  10s  Od. ;  sent  by  iio.stfor  48,  H4,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX* 
ROSS’S  Canthurides  Oil,  a  great  liair-grower,  3s.  Cd. 


/YVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  aiul 

ORIENTAL  STKA3I  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  bcok  I'us 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 
From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


From 

Briudi^i 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BO.MBAY 

GALLK 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  ilonday, 
at  i  a.  III. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Monday,  3Iay 
18.  and  Jane  1, 
at  5  a  m  ,  and 
every  alternate 
31onday. 

3Ionday, 

18  at  5  * 

Tevery  fourth 

Monday. 

the  eastward  of  Fof* 
months  of 

to  the  principal 

_ _ and  JiriDdiri  are 

Yi'ekets  Vo  Brindisi  only  can  ft***®, .J* 

6  BiUiter-street  (South  luuau 

ror  oi  x  oasitge  jjuney  auu  rrcju'u^  and  oU 

apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Lcadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  auo 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


Thursday,  May  ( 
7  and  21,  at  I 
2  p.m.,  and  -j 

every  alternate  1 
Thursday.  \ 


3Iay  15  and  29, 
&  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


Thursday,  Jlay  ( Friday  momi 
7,  at  2  p.m.jJ  May  15,  i 
&  every  fourth  j  every  fou 
Tliursday.  i  Friday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vifi  Bombay, 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  aud  tbrougli  tickets  to  Venice 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office,  'iicket.*  **•'*"'*«“< 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO., 

Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  KUTBIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

1  branded  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 

t i*T  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 

iLi.il.iJS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Aobnts— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  CAvendish-equare. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STBAND,  OPPOSITE  'SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “UNITED  SERVICE”  TABLET  la  famed  lorlta 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Bread-street. 
Established  1807. 


12  Table  Forks 


12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do.  . 
0  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife. 

2  Sauce  Ladles. 


BROMO- CITRATE  OF  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheumatic  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  LithlaJCitrate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic,  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-plaee,  Hyde-park. 
In  cases,  2,  .3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services, 70e.  to  200e. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6 15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25e.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eoual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  containa  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  ^om 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles.  498. 

OLACK’S  STRA.ND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  3IOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  tid.  to  Cs. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308.  * 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  05s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toGOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95b. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  Os.  Od.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  Cd. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

O  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

'  31edium  Set  ....  8  11  0 

Large  Set  ....  24  16  0  I 

CLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS 

^  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  360  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Fumislnng  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares.  Table-Cutlery,  A-o.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  on*. 

BICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK,  | 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT,  | 

336  STBAND.  W. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  AClDITi  of  the  ST03IACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUl,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO..  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  torougbout  the  world. 


TO  INVESTORS 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (posf  free). 

31  AY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAIIEHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  31arket  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railwavs, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  kliscellaneous  Shares.  &c. 

3IESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbur^,  London,  E.C. 


T’O  INVESTORS.—PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 
-L  3IONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST3IKNTS.  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets, &c.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Gd.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.- PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange  buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED  1735 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

NEWSPAPERS,  - 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &C.  fcc. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Diseases  and 

casualties  incidental  to  youth  may  be  safely  treated  by  the  use  of 
these  excellent  medicaments  according  to  the  printed  directions  folded 
round  each  pot  and  box.  This  Ointment  is  not  alone  applicable  to  external 
Ailments ;  conjointly  with  the  Pills  it  exercises  the  most  salutarv  influence 
in  checking  inflammations  in  the  interior  of  the  body ;  when  rubbed  upon 
the  Lack  and  chest  it  gives  most  sensible  relief  In  asthma,  bronchlM. 
pleurisy,  and  threatening  consumption.  Holloway’s  remedies  are  especially 
serviceable  in  liver  and  stomach  complaints  For  the  cure  of  bad  legs,  all 
Wrta  of  wounds,  sores,  and  likewise  scrofula  and  scorbutic  affeetions, 

produces  a  cooling  and  soothing  feeling  moat  acceptable  to  toe 


OB  ON  APBLICATJOH  TO 


ESnilATES  BT  POST, 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W, 
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13  Great  MablboboitgH'Strbet 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  otcn  '  leading  JoumaV  is  in 
England." 


THROUGH  RUSSIA  :  From  ST  PETERS- 

BURG  to  ASTRAKHAN  and  the  CRIMEA.  By  Mrs  GUTnnrv 
2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.  218.  ***• 

“  Mrs  Guthrie  is  a  lively,  observant,  well-informed,  and  agreeable  trav») 
ling  companion.  The  book  is  interesting  throughout.”— Poff  Mail 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols.,  218. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 


“  Here  is  at  last  a  book  on  Spain  of  the  kind  we  have  been  askiinr  for 
Azamat  Batuk’s  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits  is  alone  sufficient''^ 
recommend  his  book.” — Saturday  Review. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 


WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

in  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THP 
QUEEN.  1  vol.,  58.,  bound.  * 

“  The  writer  of  the  tenderly  conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mr* 
Julius  Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr  Maurice.  They  cannot  fail  to  afford  mnoh 
cohort  to  a  wide  circle.”— QuarferZy  ■  ** 


REMINISCENCES  of  a  SOLDIER.  By  Col 

W.  K.  STUART,  C.B.  2  vols.,  21s.  [Next  west  ' 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By-  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  3  vols. 

WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Cuatterton.  3  vols. 


English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
inteuding  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

Captain  W.  E.  MONTAGUE.  3  vols. 

**  This  story  will  advance  the  fame  of  Cant.  Montague  as  a  novelist.  The 
artist  is  a  charming  character.”— JoAn  Bull. 


From  the  ”  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

“  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 


Gentianella  ’  will  rank  with  the  best  novels  of  our  day.  The  plot  is 
interesting,  original,  and  skilfully  worked  out.” — Court  Journal. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  ex;. 


SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  A  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  aside.” — John  Bull. 


OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoet. 

“  A  capital  novel,  delightful  to  read.”— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 


Now  ready,  price  38.  6d. ;  post  free,  38.  8d., 


POEMS. 


SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georgiana  ■  M. 

CRAIK.  2  vols.  [Just  ready. 


ALFRED  CAPEL  SHAW. 


NOTICE. 


Redruth:  F.  TREGASKIS,  Fore-street. 


Now  ready,  p^ice  Is. ;  per  post,  Is.  Id;, 


THE  lUSE  OF  THE  FARM-LABOURER: 


A  Series  of  Articles  [reprinted  from  the  Examiner'^,  illustrative  of  certain 
Political  Aspects  of  the  Agricultural  Labour  Movement. 


The  SECOJSID  EDITION  of  Mr  GEORGE  HENRY 
LEWES'S  ‘  PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.' 
First  Series :  The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.  Vol.  / 
li'ill  he  ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries  early 
next  iveek. 

London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  69  Ludgate-hill. 


By  J.  CHARLES  COX,  J.P.,  F.R.HIst.S., 


JOHN  STUART  MILL: 


HENRY  F.  COX,  B.A. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  street.  Strand,  \V.C. 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 
Consiiting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner  ’  of  May  17. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


PAPERS  BEPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER.’ 


I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.-WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.— THE  NOVEL-READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XI.— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 


”  The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘  The 
Woman  Question,’ embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
origlnsd  manner,  and  the  Papi'rs,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— TAe  Metropolitan. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  By  H.  R.  Fox  Boubi«. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thobxtoh, 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spinceb. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henbt  Trimek,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Muito,M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lew.  _ 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  Bjr 
Professor  W.  A.  Hontkr,  M. A.  _  „ 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  *• 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henkt  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  ms  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harris^. 
XII.  UIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
UuXTER,  M.A. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

‘•ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “SHOULD  PUBUC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.S.MUL. 
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88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  It.  2d. ;  cloth,  2a,  by  post,  28. 2d. 
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